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The statistics of the tragical side of life, 
which are carefully gathered each year by 
that great newspaper, the Chicago Tribune, 
leave a dark shadow on the year that has 
just closed. The increase of suicide was 
startling; the number was 12,608, as com- 
pared with 10,230 in the previous year. The 
proportion of suicides as between men and 
women remains about the same as in 1909, 
being 8,252 males, and 4,356 females. Phy- 
sicians, as usual, he.u the list among pro- 
the number being 51, as 
in 1909 and 42 in 1908, and 
next, 11 of them having 

lives. The causes of sui- 


fessicnal men, 
compared to 27 
clergymen come 
taken their own 


cide have been as follows: Despondency, 
6,673; unknown, 1,320; insanity, 925; do- 
mestic infelicity, 1,145; ill health, 1,230; 


business losses, 
ment in love, 82 

The most significant feature of these fig- 
ures is the increasing number of those who 
led by ill health. Of the 
number, shot themselves, 4,054 
took poison, 925 asphyxiated themselves, 
1,682 drowned themselves, 984 their 
throats, 656 jumped from windows or roofs, 
56 threw themselves in fron. of locomotives 
or electric cars, 27 stabbed themselves, 14 
killed themselves by fire and 8 by dynamite. 
unfortunates quit life by sui- 


220; liquor, 270; disappoint- 


to suicide 
4,202 


were 
total 


cut 


Thirty-four 
cide pacts. 
Murder or Homicide. 

The increase of homicides puts another 
dark blot upon the year. The number of 
deaths by personal violence of all kinds in 
1910, except suicides and lynchings, as re- 
ported wy telegraph and recorded in the pa- 
pers of the various states and territories, 
was 8,975, as compared with 8,103 in 1909. 
The various causes of these deaths were as 
follows: Quarrels, 4,049; unknown, 984; 
liquer, 798; by highwaymen, 930; jealousy, 
612; infanticide, 126; highwaymen killed, 
73; arrest, 106; insanity, 225; 
riots, 46; self-defense, 76; strikes, 53; crim- 
inal outrage, 16. 

The most significant feature of these fig- 
ures is the increase in murders committed 
by thugs, thieves, burglars and holdup men, 
the number being an increase of 33 over thet 
of 1909. There have been 186 cases of mur- 
der and suicide, 27 double murders, 6 triple 
murders, 4 quadruple murders, 15 murders 
by Highbinders, anu 40 by the Black Hand. 


resisting 


Less. Wholesale Killing. 


The wholesale slaughter of men in war 
shows a gratifying decrease. The wars of 
1910 were mostly short lived and not de- 
structive. One thousand five hundred and 


fifty have been killed in Africa, 20 in Corea, 
1,060 in China, 45 in Indi., 550 in Syria, 
1,300 in Arabia, 2,103 in Albania, 113 in 
Morocco, 300 in Portugal, 11 in Persia, and 
200 in Tripoli. The battle in Mex- 
ico, Central an. South America as the out- 
come of revolutions were as follows: Mexico, 
2,653; Nicaragua, 2,406; Honduras, 116; 
Brazil, 400; Uruguay, 500. The total for the 
year was about 13,000, as compared with 
68,000 in 1909 and 22,000 in 1908. 


losses 


Increase of Dishonesty. 

The men who reach for big money when 
they have their hand in were busy last 
year. The record of embezzlements, for- 
geries, and bank wrecking shows a material 
increase over 1909, being in round num- 
bers about $25,000,000, as compared with 
$8,000,000 in 1909 and $13,000,000 in 1908. 
These losses as reported by telegraph were 
distributed as follows: Banks, $15,000,000; 
public officers, $2,000,000; forgeries, $2,500,- 
000; agents, $1,000,000; loan associations, 
$2,500,000. 


$2,000,000; miscellaneous, 
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Less Mob Law. 

There was less mob law than during the 
previous year; much less than in some 
former years. The number of lynchings in 
1910 was 74, as compared with 87 in 1909. 
According to states, they were as follows: 
Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 9; Florida, 17; 
Georgia, 12; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 3; 
Mississippi, 5; Missouri, 2; North Carolina, 
1; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 2; South Carolina, 2; 
Tennessee, 2; Texas, 7; Virginia, 1; New 
Mexico, 1. Of the total number there were 
9 whites and 65 negroes, among the latter 
3 women. There was but 1 lynching in the 
north, and this occurred in Ohio; it was 
due to the whisky traffic. But the above 
numbers do not include the killing of 15 
negroes in Texas, in what was called a race 
war, which usually means a man hunt, and is 
another way of lynching. 

Record of Lynchings for the Past Qvarter of 


a Century. 

In 1886, 138; 1887, 122; 1888, 142; 1889, 
176; 1890, 127; 1891, 192; 1892, 255; 1893, 
200; 1894, 190; 1895, 171; 1896, 131; 1897, 
166; 1898, 127; 1899, 107; 1900, 115; 1901, 
135; 1902, 96; 1903, 104; 1904, 87; 1905, 


66; 1906, 60; 1907, 63; 1908, 100; 1909, 87; 

1910, 74. The total number for these years 

is 3,251, and inasmuch as nearly all the vic- 

tims were negro¢s the figures furnish painful 

proof of what that race suffers from the 

anarchy and violence of mob law. 
Executions, 

Legal executions show a decrease, the 
number in 1910 being 104, compared with 
107 in the previous year and 92 in 1908. 
Classified by states the record is as follows: 
Alabama, 6; Arkansas, 7; California, 2; Con- 
necticut, 1; North Dakota, 1; Florida, 4; 
Georgia, 7; Illinois, 2; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 
2; Louisian , 4; Massachusetts, 1; Missis- 
sippi, 3; Missouri, 3; New York, 9; New 
Jersey, 4; Nevada, 1; North Carolina, 2; 
Ohio, 4; Oklahoma, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsyl- 
vania, 9; South Carolina, 7; Tennessee, 4; 
Texas 6; Virginia, 11; Washington, 2. 
There were 37 executions in northern and 67 
in southern states, and in these cases 50 
were whites, 53 negroes, and 1 Indian. The 
crimes for which they were executed were 
murder, 94; rape, 9; attempted rape, 1. 

A significant fact shown by these figures 
is that there is most mob law in the states 
which do the most legal hanging; so that 
lynching is not due to a failure to execute 
murderers »y law, but largely to race preju- 
dice. 

Fire Losses. 

Losses by fire are becoming so great that 
they should be considered as related to 
criminal statistics. For it is a crime to 
burn up or permit to be burnt up as much 
property as went up in fire and smoke last 
year. The total fire losses for this country 
and Canada during the year approximate 
$222,000,000, as compared with $191,000,000 
in 1909, $172,000,000 in 1908, and $150,000,- 
000 in 1907, which indicates a steady increase 
of destruction by fire from year to year. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE. 


The darker side of the year can be put 
into statistics and it seems appalling, but 
the brighter side does not so easily lend it- 
self to arithmetic. It is like air and light 
and warmth, and nobody stops to keep the 
list. Even the gifts made by philanthro- 
phy cannot easily be chronicled, for the 
little rivulets of benevolence which con- 
stantly flow through life, and which would 
make a vast volume, escape public atten- 
tion. But the showing of the year in the 
larger way of benevolence is impressive, 
reaching an aggregate of $141,604,000. Of 
this amount $97,492,407 represents gifts and 
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These sums have been 
To charities of vari- 


$44,112,131 bequests. 
distributed as follows: 
ous kinds, $56,229,243; to educational insti- 


tutions, $61,283,182; to religious institu- 
tions, $12,654,433; to art museums, galleries, 
and public improvements, $9,536,680. There 
has been a marked decrease in gifts to libra- 
rieg, but a large increase in donations made 
by women, who have given during the year 
$8,743,722 to charities, $6,433,250 to schools 
and colleges, $3,025,500 to museums and gal- 
leries, $2,432,2/0 to religious institutions, 
and $148,000 to libraries. 

Big Givers. 

Carnegie gave $15,000,000 more than in 
1909, or a total of $19,664,325, making the 
aggregate of his donations $179,500,000. 
Rockefeller increased his gifts nearly $4,000,- 
000 over the previous year, a total of $16,- 
039,000, and a grand total up to date of 
$135,000,000. Mrs. Russell Sage let go her 
hold upon $3,888,150 during the year, and the 
sum of all her benefactions is now $22,000,- 
000. 

Other Gifts. 

Amvng: the other larger givers were the 
following: J. Pierpont Morgan, to various 
causeg and institutions, $1,040,000; Thomas. 
Murdoch, Chicago, will to charities, $1,775,- 
000; Mrs. E. H. Harriman, New York, gift to 
New York state park, $1,000,000; H. C. El- 
liot, Alaska, will to charities, $2,500,000; T. 
A. Forsyth, Boston, Mass., gift to charities, 
$2,000,000; four donors to Washington Uni- 


versity, $3,000,000; unnamed donor, New 
York, for general philanthropy, $2,500,000; 


C. P. Thorndike, Salem, Mass., gift to char- 
ity, $980,000; Isaac C. Wyman, Salem, Mass., 
will to Princeton university, $4,000,000; 
David Ranken and sons, St. Louis, Mo., gift 
to Ranken trade school, $3,000,000; O. S. 
A. Sprague, Chicago, will to Sprague Memo- 
rial institute, $1,216,000; Henry Dexter, 
New York, will to charities, $1,109,200; 
Flora Dolger, Philadelphia, will to Tuskegee 
institute, $1,000,000; Harriet Cole, Glenlake, 
L. I. will to charity, $1,000,000;; Loomis 
estate Chicago, to Loomis institute, $1,250,- 
000; A. M. Heinsheimer, New York, gift to 
charity, $1,000,000; George Crocker, New 
York, will for investigating cancer, $2,000,- 
000; Charles F. Simmons, San Antonio, Tex., 
gift to church, $700,000; Mary Baker Eddy, 
will to church, $1,000,000; George L. Fox, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will to charity, $1,500,000; 
unnemed donor to New York Presbyterian 
hospital and Columbia university, $1,000,- 
000. 


The Test of Character 


Endurance is a high test of character. To 
keep up and keep on; to stand up under pres- 
sure; to bear strain without giving way— 
these are the marks of the kind of strength 
that counts for largest service. The woman 
who can take care of her several little chil- 
dren and her sick husband and _ helpless 
father-in-law all day long, day after day, 
and then appear at a formal dinner in fault- 
less attire and with cheerful words for every- 
one; and not one word about her burdens, 
has character marked by an endurance that 
the hardiest athlete might envy. The man 
in business who braces his energies against 
the onset of almost unbearable shocks of dis- 
appointment, and pushes on and on, never 
yielding to the tugging grip of discourage- 
ment, shows character by his endurance in 
toil and struggle. It is not that these brave 
souls rise to the occasion, perform sudden 
feats of strength, do brilliant work for a 
single shining hour. But day after day, 
week in and week out, endurance is the 
habit, the atmosphere of their steadfast 
duty-doing. Character has not met its se- 
verest test until it has proved its ability to 
endure.—Sunday School Times, N. W. Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Professing Our Plea 


I was very much delighted with your leading editorial in The Chris- 
tian Century of Dec. 8 and also with the letters from the various 
editors. It is all very excellent, indeed. There is only one thing that 
I might object to but it seems hypercritical to criticise an article 
which is so fine. I refer to your use of the word “plea.” One of the 
editors replying to Mr. Morrison’s inquiry seems to think that the 
Disciples are the most denominational of all denominations. It 
seems to me as long as we talk so much of “our plea,” 
there is good ground for this statement. Personally, I am abso- 
lutely not interested in things that keep different religious bodies 
apart. I think it is high time for our people to give up the use of 
this term which bears the ear-marks of sectarianism. I think Isaac 
Errett might have had great hesitancy in using the term if he had 
foreseen what a shibboleth it was destined to become. 





The above is written by a prominent Disciple educator. His criti- 
cism is aimed at a very real defect in the thinking of some Disciples. 
There is no question that in certain minds the term “our plea” has 
come to have a credal significance. It means the adoption of a 
particular view of the New Testament and the apostolic church. It 
means ten or a dozen fixed doctrines. It means a cut-and-dried 
interpretation of certain specific texts of scripture. 

Any variation from these doctrines and interpretations is a betrayal 
of the fact that a teacher or preacher is “not of us;” “he does not 
understand our plea.” Two instances come to mind at the moment. 

a 7 ° 

One is that of a devout young minister who left the Congregational 
fellowship for a pulpit with the Disciples. He was attracted by 
the ardor of the Disciples for unity, and believed their organic and 
aggressive advocacy of that ideal put them in the strategie place 
among the denominations. He made but little effort to familiarize 
himself with the Disciples’ distinctive doctrines, believing that there 
ffere none, that he could be perfectly free to unfold God’s word 
as it was revealed to him withoyt reckoning on any creed or system 
of ideas with which he must conform. 

He was rudely disillusionized one day, however. After an earnest 
and intelligent and wholly unsuspecting sermon on the return of the 
prodigal son, in which he had set forth the way of salvation, one of 
his elders came to him and asked him if he did not know that the 
story of the prodigal belonged to the “old dispensation,” that a new 
“law of pardon” went into force after the death, burial and resur- 
rection of Jesus, first announced at Pentecost when Peter 
said, “Repent and be baptized . . for the remission of your sins.” 

The minister had to admit that he did not understand it that 
way. Whereupon, a contention arose in the congregation, fomented 
by this elder and a few other members who argued that their pastor 
did not understand “the plea” at all. He had to leave that pulpit, 
and returned to his former denominational affiliation. 


* * - 


a law 


The other instance is quite the opposite. It is the case of a 
minister who united with the Disciples, coming from the Baptists 
by the rather circuitous way of Unitarianism. Not many weeks 
after he was established in a leading pulpit.of the brotherhood, he 
was invited to deliver a special address before a representative group 
of his brethren from many congregations. He drew out his twenty- 
minute allotment into an hour and twenty, touching the whole round 
of characteristic ideas which have nested themselves in the Disciples’ 
mind in the last century and showing marked familiarity with the 
approved proof-texts. But the whole performance was transparently 
parrot-work. When afterward he was asked for an explanation of 
his course he naively confessed that he wanted “to show the breth- 
ren that he understood the plea!” 

* * . 

To this preacher and to the contentious elder in the first illustra- 
tion above, the “plea” was, clearly enough, a system of hard and 
fast doctrines and interpretations of scripture which unless a man 
held in their accepted form he was “not of us.” The word “plea” 
had become a euphemism for “creed” which latter word, of course, 
could not be tolerated. 

Our correspondent has such a conception as this in his mind when 


he counsels The Christian Century against the further use of the 
expression “our plea.” But to our mind the hope of our salvation 
lies in that expression. Instead of remanding it to the limbo of disuse 
let us save it from its grievous misuse. It characterizes the mission 
of the Disciples better than any other term that could be devised. 
Our plea!—Not our creed concerning the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, or the nature of the Trinity, or the divine decrees, or the 
organization of the church, or the form of baptism, or the design 
of baptism, or the “divisions of the word,” or the setting up of the 
kingdom, or the formula of conversion, or any such matter upon the 
understanding of which men of equal loyalty to Christ may differ. 
Our plea! Not our particular understanding of Acts 2:38, or 
John 3:5, or Matt. 28:19, or Mark 16:16, or Romans 6:3, 4, 5, or 
any other specific texts of scripture upon which men of equal 
intelligence and loyalty to Christ differ after the most exhaustive 
study. 
Our plea!—Not our argument. Not our platform. Not our basis of 
union, nor yet our understanding of the “scriptural basis” of union. 
But our plea for the realization and bodying forth of the already 
existing unity of all souls who own allegiance to Jesus Christ as Lord. 


Other communions are distinguished by their creeds. The Dis- 
ciples are the one communion whose creed is catholic, whose fellow- 
ship is, logically, limited only by the line that marks the limit 
of Christ’s fellowship. 

But the Disciples are distinguished by their plea for unity. Their’s 
is the one communion in Christendom which has no other business 
than this. When this business is done the Disciples, as a body, will 
disappear into the great catholic body of Christ, the present apparent 
separation from whose common life is their unceasing regret. 

It is their “plea” that must save the Disciples from the pitfall 
of creed-making into which they are ever in danger of falling. 
The Disciples are not a doctrinal people but a practical people. Their 
enterprise is not to establish some ordinance or doctrine or set 
of doctrines, but to aid in reconstructing the order of the church. 


- . * 


The denominational order is wrong, and it is relatively impotent, 
the Disciples contend. There is no good reason in the present con- 
science of the Church why the denominational order should exist. 
Differences in belief are not sufficient grounds for schism in the body 
of Christ. The unity of the Church should not be made to hang 
upon the uniformity of belief or practice of its membership. Its 
unity is made the richer by all variety that is rooted in allegiance 
to Christ. 

Therefore, plead the Disciples, let us be one broth®@rhood! 
surrendering our convictions of truth or laying aside 
of obedience to our Lord, let us lay 
except loyalty to Christ. 


Without 
any duties 
aside all tests of fellowship 


The continued use of this term “our plea,” lays the Disciples of 
Christ under the most solemn obligations of mind and heart, It 
demands that they shall really plead with Christ’s people to cease 
doing those things that divide, and strive for the unity of the spirit 
ia the bonds of peace. 

The wooing note should be the dominant note in our preaching— 
not the arguing note. Without relaxing his doctrinal sensitiveness 
with respect to his own beliefs, each Disciple should cultivate a 
fine tolerance for the varying views of others. 

It is the Disciples simplest duty to invite to fellowship and even 
to follow the leadership of men who may not be able to pronounce 
certain shibboleths. 

Certainly we will not all think alike or preach alike in the united 
church. It is the Disciples’ obligation to illustrate how happily 
men of widely differing views can dwell in unity under the same Lord. 

Our plea, then—by no means let us give it up. But let us back 
it up with a catholic spirit and a catholic practice which rises far 
above the petty contentions of creed and sect. 
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Social Survey 
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Benevolence That Counts 


R. A. Long has honored his wealth with many large gifts but it is 
safe to say none have, in the minds of all lovers of mankind, more 
signally commended itself than his last and greatest. One may give 
for things that are not great in their meaning because he lives in a 
narrow world and sees only the need that is close to him. No doubt 
many rich men give little just because they live in a world so small 
that there is no great appeal that reaches their deeper nature. John 
Wanamaker went on a pleasure trip around the world and had his 
interests so enlarged and his vision so illuminated that he has 
since put hundreds of thousands into Christian missions and only 
regrets that he did not see sooner that he might have been investing 
greater sums. A fervently religious man may give to his denomina- 
tion because its particular benefits and pleadings may seem to him to 
embody the greatest good and so he wastes his largess on sectarianism, 
honestly thinking he is promoting truth. Another pours out his 
benevolence trying to correct fancied errors in current theology and 
burdens the mails and the desks of young preachers with antiquated 
tracts when he could get into the big world of Christian work he 
would spend for their education in the work of Christ instead of 
the opinions of armchair theologs about him. A great number choose 
to bestow their goods on numerous relatives who are perfectly capable 
of caring for themselves or in burdening children with it without 
having trained them how to use their largess for the benefit of the 
disinherited of the earth. Mr. Long has offered the immense sum of 
$400,000 for the benefit of those whom the founder of Christianity 
came to minister unto more than to any ‘other that were about him. 
He hopes to enlarge the gift to a round million. Best of all, he does 
not demand that the healing institution be called after himself but 
after the name of the Great Physician. The world builds greater 
monuments to those who build in the name of the humble Nazarene 
than to those who so anxiously build for themselves. This gift ad- 
equately sets forth the heart of the Gospel. 


Will the Disciples Awaken? 


This is the first really great awakening among the Disciples to the 
ministry of the Gospel of the “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these.” An orphanage or two, a few old people’s homes 
and a small hospital have heretofore been the apology of a great 
brotherhood who have for a century been preaching a return to Christ. 
It may well call us to humility that we have been so busy exalting 
a theological and personal Christ that we have neglected the manner 
of his daily ministry and shouted baptismal shibboleths so loud that 
we have heard little of the ery of the poor and sick of earth. There 
will be no more need with us than with the apostles for preaching on 
baptism if we commend our ministry to the world by our lives and so 
glorify the Father with our good works that others seek the secret 
of our interest in them. They will then come in real apostolic 
fashion asking “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” There is 
no answer to hospitals and works of mercy. Civilization has never 
profited much bygdoctrinal controversy but it has been fostered by 
Christian benevolence. Gibbon attributed the rapid rise of early 
Christianity to the manner in which the humble followers of Christ did 
good unto those in need and lived for the common welfare. Lecky 
found the inalienable good that fixed the Christian’s morals into the 
code of Europe to be that of charity in all things. Human nature 
feels its needs deeply and responds nobly to the religion that has a 
balm for its pain and an answer for its troubled mind. All Christian 
history teaches that the only royal road to the secret of life is by the 
way of doing good. Luther glossed the missionary gospel in his 
zealous controversy with Rome. Will the Disciples take heed and not 
gloss the very heart of the gospel of human good in their controversy 
with sectarianism? Where is their commission on social service? 
Where are their bands of deaconesses? Where are their institutions 
of mercy? Where are their books on the burning human problems of 
the time? Where is their chief religious interest as a people? Is it 
baptism or missions and mercy? 


The Song of the Shirt 


Chicago has been hearing the pitiful song of the shirt. Forty 
thousand garment workers have been on a long strike for the right 
to some sort of independence in their work and a living wage in these 
prosperous times. Those who read of the strike in New York and 
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Philadelphia when the shirtwaist makers battled for decent working 
conditions and a living wage will not need to be argued with about 
the need of better arrangements for the garment workers. This indus- 
try has furnished most of the sweatshops and the worst of wages. 
Work is intermittent and pay largely by the piece. The work is done 
under a boss system that leaves the worker accountable to the foreman 
and without power of appeal over his head. If there was no work 
the women were often compelled to sit long hours before being told 
they could go. The slightest pretext caused the boss to make a slight 
cut on the small piecework and in the end wages were miserably 
small. To be able to make but ten or twelve dollars per week in 
rush season by working overtime at home and but one-third that in 
dull seasons, and then lose much time besides does not leave a very 
commendable total with which to meet the cost of modern living. 
These workers were not organized when they struck. They belong to 
many different nationalities and speak many different languages but 
the oppression grew so intolerable that the uprising was almost 
spontaneous. Like the shirt waist makers the result is organization 
and an esprit de corps that will prevent them ever being again vic- 
timized by the anarchy of individual contracting, which means, to a 
foreign girl in a great city, with no other trade and solely dependent 
on daily wages, an absolute dependency upon the mercy of the boss. 
This foreman assessed fines for all sorts of things, used such language 
as he pleased, played the petty tyrant at his will and one could either 
work or quit, for there is always some one else, in a great city of 
foreigners, to take the place. 


An Example of Brotherhood 


This strike has afforded a heartening example of brotherhood and 
a heartless example of the lack of it. On the one hand was the 
rallying of the social workers and the Federation of Labor to the 
unselfish help of the strikers. On the other hand was the dishearten- 
ing willingness of many workers to grab the vacated jobs and thus 
fight against their brothers in the world of toil. There may be no 
excuse for refusing to allow one who wishes to work for what he 
chooses any more than there is excuse for refusing to allow one to 
sell his goods for what he chooses. But neither is there any excuse 
for a public speaker or writer erying out against.labor for trying to 
win its battle for a living wage by resorting to violence against 
these enemies of their kind, without at the same time denouncing the 
“scab” who thus conspires against the general human cause involved. 
The strikers, though unorganized and unaccustomed to working as a 
unit, exhibited a rare spirit of determination to stand by om 
another even when starvation stared them in the face. The united 
labor of Chicago displayed a rare example of brotherhood by the 
heroic manner in which those who had work gave for the benefit of 
those who had none. The ministers showed devotion to their office 
when they investigated cénditions and then, finding there was cause 
for grievance, sought to bring about arbitration. The employers 
manifested various tempers. Some made terms quickly and saved 
great losses and a good name, Some refused to meet the committees 
of either employees or citizens and gave vent to the brutal boss cry of 
“nothing to arbitrate.” Some manifested a willingness to conciliate 
and rneet matters on fair ground. On the other hand the strikers 
had plenty of bad council as well as good. There are enemies of 
society who council bloodshed. There are radicals who see only one 
side and know no conciliation. And there is ignorance that demands 
great patience and a statesmanlike wisdom. With the agreement of 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx to arbitrate, one-half are back at work and will 
give of their earnings to help the others win. The great third party, 
the public, has not only suffered a loss of peace but of money and a 
shock to the social adjustments that ought to be so fixed as to pre- 
vent such wars in the midst of its social life. 


Who Will Be Mayor of Chicago? 


Chicago’s affairs have been variously managed but perhaps never 
more notoriously in the interests of a machine than during the 
administration that is just passing. True, the past year and a half 
has been redeemed by strenuous efforts to meet the rising wrath 
of an aroused electorate but no spasm of reform that follows such 
notorious disclosures as brought on this one will redeem the officials 
who were guilty. The recent county election was ominous. It was not 
that the Democrats are more to be trusted but that they could not 
be worse and might be better than the particular Republican gang 
that has been in control. This machine has not been that of the old 
time political bunco gang. It has been that of the newer “Business” 
regime. The demand for business administration is wholesome but in 
most cases it has been the stool pigeon for the contractors and fran- 
chise interests who under the guise of Big Business have sought con- 
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trol for the sake of financial privileges. Now that the Demoerats feel 
encouraged by the recent county victory this same Big Business is 
making strenuous efforts to capture the Democratic nomination and 
has put forward a banker by the name of Graham as its candidate. 
Carter Harrison, many times mayor in the heyday of odorous political 
machines, and a man who is personally clean but who always man- 
jpulated and gave favors to the saloon vote, is the candidate of the 
dyed-in-the-wool type of party men. Judge Dunne, the incumbent 
before the present administration, and a man above suspicion of al- 
liances with either gangsters in the party or interests in the franchise 
world, represents the really progressive Democracy. Up to this 
writing Alderman Merriam is the only prominent Republican can- 
didate. He is a teacher in the University of Chicago, the most 
efficient and prominent member of the city council, the head of the 
Merriam Commission that has revealed the shocking business waste, 
not to say worse, of the present administration, and perhaps the most 
genuinely unbeholden of any interest or suspicion of all candidates. 
Chicago would be honored and redeemed by electing him. It is the 
city that is on trial, not the parties. 


Missionary Notes 

In France a movement to organize the dissenting priests into a 
strong evangelizing agency is taking shape. It is under the leader- 
ship of Mons. Leon Revoyre and their organ is called Le Chretien 
Libre. This is the day of opportunity in France. 

The Japanese Christians have recently erected their third church 
in Manchuria. 

Down at Richmond, Va., is a little church of 166 members that 
gives nearly $900 per annum to foreign missions. 

The latest missionary magazine is a quarterly called “The Moslem 
World.” It will be published at 35 John St., Bedford Row, London 
and edited by Drs. Zwemer, Gairdner and Lepsius. 

Ten years ago Dr. Coyle’s church in Denver was giving $500 per 
annum to missions. It is now giving $6,000. 

A pastor by the name of Stearns took charge of a little church of 
30 members at Germantown, Pa. in 1892. It was about dead. It now 
gives $50 per capita to missions and is more than alive with 150 
members and no financial problems. 

The Presbyterians South have been investigating the result of the 
campaign for foreign missions on home missionary gifts. They find 
that 78 per cent of the churches increased them. 

Miss Harriet Noyes opened a girls’ school in Canton, China, 38 
years ago. She has sent out 400 trained workers. Last year she had 
312 students, all paying tuition, twice as many as she really had room 
for. 

Native Korean Christians have recently begun work among the 
14,000 deaf mutes of that land. 

There are 3,700 villages in Japan where the gospel has not been 
taken. Unlike the Koreans the Japanese have been approached 
through the upper classes and they have not furnished the evangeliz- 
ing zeal that is found in Korea and in Southern India. 

Three years ago the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was inaugurat- 
ed in Toronto, The contributions in that city amounted to $175,000 
the first year; $363,700 the second year; $410,773 this, the third year, 
and the goal is set for $450,000 for next year. 

There are 8,000 Hindus in California. Here is a missionary obliga- 
tion. The M. E. Church, South, proposes to give $2,000 to start the 
work this year. 

Since the Laymen’s Campaign in Buffalo last year 65 churches re- 
port a gain in their missionary offerings from $26,634 to $50,305. 

The Layman’s Movement is moving across Scotland and, following 
the Edinburgh Conference, promises great things. 

The churches of Canada are engaged in a movement to bring the 
missionary offerings up to a total of $5.00 per capita. 

That the Layman’s Movement was not the thing of a season is 
shown by the fact that 1540 men sat down to the banquet at Rochester 
recently while 300 more looked on, unable to find seats. They listened 
for two and one half hours to missionary addresses and great enthu- 
siasm prevailed. 

The American Board (Congregational) recently celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary. It has raised and spent more than $40,000, 
000 and has in hand as a Century Fund $1,200,000 on a permanent 
endowment of $2,000,000. 

Algeria is giving signs of promise as a mission field. 
hundred converts have been recently won. 

Great success is rewarding the work among the Miao, a race of 
aborigines in the mountains of West China. There are now 17 
churches and 4,000,Christians. 

The American smjesiongxies in. Turkey are enjoying unexampled 
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freedom in their work and now have 40,000 pupils studying the 
Scriptures. Turkey will open 65,000 elementary schools next year. 
Her great need is teachers. 


Prayer for Minister, Elders and Deacons 


“If ever we have loved our own leadership and power when we 
sought to lead our people to thee, we pray thee to forgive. If we 
have been engrossed in narrow duties and little questions, when the 
vast needs of humanity called aloud for prophetic vision and 
apostolic sympathy, we pray thee to forgive. If in our loyalty to the 
church of the past we have distrusted thy living voice and have 
suffered thee to pass from our door unheard, we pray thee to forgive. 
If ever we have been more concerned for the strong and the rich than 
for the shepherdless throngs of the people for whom thy soul grieved, 
we pray thee to forgive. 

“O Master, amidst our failures we-cast ourselves upon thee in 
humility and contrition. We need new light and a new message. 
We need the ancient spirit of prophecy and the leaping fire and joy of 
a new conviction, and thou alone canst give it. Inspire the ministry 
of thy church with dauntless courage to face the vast needs of the 
future. Free us from all entanglements that have hushed our voice 
and bound our action. .Grant us grace to look upon the veiled sins of 
the rich and the coarse sins of the poor through thine eyes. Give us 
thine inflewible sternness against sin, and thine inexhaustless com- 
passion for the frailty and tragedy of those who sin. Make us: faith- 
ful shepherds of thy flock; true seers of God, and true followers of 
Jesus.” Prayer for Ministers in PRAYERS or THE Socrat, AWAKEN- 
ING by Rauschenbusch. 

* * . 

The minister is an interpreter. He interprets the message of God 
that men may receive and enjoy it, and he interrprets to men their 
own experiences. He must be all things to’ all men, that is, he must 
be able to understand the good in all to whom he is sent to minister 
and he must feel the strength of the temptation, to which any have 
yielded. The sin of sins in a minister is the narrowness that causes 
him to trample on a goodness he does not understand and the self- 
deception that causes him to think he is not like other men. The 
minister of Christ studies the deeds and words of his Master to 
little purpose if he remains hard and narrow. The church in its 
prayer for him should emphasize his need of large-mindedness and 
compassion. It should pray that he may be a minister of the church 
of Christ and not of a group of sectarians. 

We pray for those whose services we value and whose difficulties 
we understand. The minister is before us constantly and we have a 
feeling that he is in some way necessary to the life of the church. 
But elders and deacons are not so much in evidence. We hear, now and 
then, that some wayward member has been visited and admonished, 
perhaps excluded from the chureh. Once a year, possibly several 
times, we encounter the finance committee. We are not deeply 
impressed with the importance of the work done by the chosen leaders 
of the congregation. In more than one congregation the officers do 
little for the religious culture of those whom they are supposed to 
serve. 

They know more about hogs than about training children in the 
way of righteousness and mercy. The real leader, if the congregation 
has any faith to justify its existence, is some man or woman out- 
side the circle of the nominal leaders. Often the elders and deacons 
stand in the way of progress. They understand their own business, 
it may be, but they do not read aright the signs of the times in the 
religious world. Being in need of instruction, they are nevertheless 
unwilling to receive it. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if we should devote an evening 
to the faults of the elders and deacons. There are thousands of good 
men serving as officers of churches and for them we should be thank- 
ful. They have things to perplex them. It falls to their lot to attend 
to the finances of the churches. One who has never tried to raise 
money for church purposes may think this is an easy task; every one 
who has had anything to do with the business side of religion knows 
that the finance committee of a church needs the faith of Abraham and 
the patience of Job. And who is sufficient for the task of admonishing 
the disobedient and of strengthening the weak? Who is wise enough 
to correct misunderstandings and to stop the mouth of slander? 
We expect our officers to do these things. They need our prayers. 
Complaints against them will avail nothing. We must expect them to 
make mistakes. Our business is to give them encouragement for 
their proper work. 


Midweek Service, Feb. 2. 1 Thess. 5:25; 1. Tim...2:}-2,.3:1-13; 
Acts 20:36... axzaCT we ra » 
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Editorial Table Talk 














The Appellate Court of Kentucky has decided that the sale of a 
jug of liquor is made at the place of its delivery and fined a grog 
seller for shipping a case of his stuff to a patron in “dry” territory. 
That helps some to protect a county that wants to prohibit the stuff. 

The “wets” lost six more of Arkansas counties in the last election. 
They had but nineteen left, and now but a dozen. In another year 
they will doubtless have none, for Arkansas bids fair to join the 
honor list of states. 


Colored Men’s Social Resources. 

There are several very significant features in connection with the 
undertaking to establish a colored men’s Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. 
That the initial impulse of the movement was given by Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, a Jew, is itself encouraging especially in view of the 
recent decided re-emphasis of the Y. M. C. A. convention upon its 
much discussed “evangelical test.” But more interesting even than 
the fact that Jewish generosity is at the basis of it is the alacrity 
and resourcefulness with which the colored people of Chicago made 
their contributions. The original gift of $25,000 by Mr. Rosenwald 
was matched by Mr. N. W. Harris, both being offered with the stipu- 
lation that the colored people should themselves raise $50,000 more. 
The achievement has not only provided the colored men of this city 
a social, educational and religious center, but it has awakened them 
to a certain clear perception of their own independent resources as a 
community, and lifted from them the repressive sense of helpless- 
ness in promoting enterprises of a public character. It is not too 
much to predict that the acquirement of this Y. M. C. A. by their 
own efforts will be followed by other enterprises of uplift among 
the colored people due to their awakened sense of social responsi- 
bility. 


The Home and Religious Problems. 


The whole round of religious and moral problems related to the 
American Home as the center is the subject matter for discussion at 
the Eighth General Convention of the Religious Eucation Association 
to be held in Providence, R. I., Feb. 14-16. About thirty different 
meetings are scheduled on the program. The speakers are men and 
women of recognized leadership in the religious and educational 
fields. Among them are Dr. Lyman Abbott, Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, 
Miss Jane Addams, Bishop Lawrence, Pres. Henry Churchill King. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Dean George Hodges, Pres. William Doug- 
las Mackenzie, and many others. The Home and the Modern City, 
The Home and Rural Life, The Christian Ideal of Marriage, Relig- 
ious Education and Contemporary Social Conditions, A Call to 
American Parents, Responsibility of the Church for Training Par- 
ents, How Can School, Church and Home Get Together 
a very few of the very suggestive titles of addresses and discus- 
sions. The R. E. A. has established itself in the higher life of this 
country by its splendid fruitage during the eight years of its his- 


these are 


tory. It is the most potent influence in the land in redeeming the 
Sunday-schools from the slipshod methods into which many have 


fallen. It stands for the highest ideals. 


Chicago Saloon Foes Up Again. 

The movement for getting 100,000 signatures to a petition to make 
the city of Chicago anti-saloon territory is on with a full head of 
steam. Instead of being disheartened after the throwing out of 
their petition last spring the foes of the saloon have been working 
all the year perfecting an organization covering most of the city. 
This machinery is now in full operation. Rev. James K. Shields, the 
state superintendent, is the local chairman as well. The canvassers 
report that it is easier to secure signers to the petition this year 
than last year. 
ting the issue on the ballot last year hold this year, and more 
besides. If the petition is not filed the United Societies (Chicago’s 
“personal liberty” organization) will declare that the temperance 
wave is receding. They point out that Chicago must force the 
saloon issue as a protection to the small towns over the state which 
will vote this spring on local option. If Chicago’s saloon element is 
not kept busy fighting here at home it sends money and men to 
corrupt the vote in strategic towns in the state. On the other 
hand, the filing of the petition will be the hardest single blow the 
liquor business can receive. Coming om top of the election of a 
“dry” speaker in the legislature it will secure the enaetment of 
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verifiable signatures. 


Largest Gift in Disciples’ History. 

That was a thrilling event in Kansas City the other night when 
five hundred Disciple banqueters in the Independence Boulevard 
Church listened to Mr. R. A. Long read the text of his proposition 
to give first two hundred thousand dollars and later two hundred 
thousand more to build a hospital which shall be the finest in 
America and perhaps in the world. It was not a cold proposition of 
dollars and cents that Mr. Long made; he prefaced his announce- 
ment with a service of self-consecration as beautiful as it was 
unprecedented. His service consisted of a reading of the great “Inas- 
much” chapter from Matthew’s Gospel, then followed a prayer of 
self-dedication. After this, with his own voice, the philanthropist 
started the hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and the guests joined 
in with tender awe. Then the gift was laid upon the altar. 

The religious emotion accompanying its announcement was 
equalled only by the business wisdom of the gift itself. Mr. Long 
wished his gift to be matched dollar for dollar by the gifts of others. 
He wished, however, to have the enterprise started immediately. So 
he provided that only $150,000 should be required from others to 
put his initial gift of $200,000 in force. Later, beginning with the 
year 1914 Mr. Long will give $50,000 a year for four successive years 
provided $62,500 a year is contributed each year from other sources. 
In this way the sum of $800,000 will be equally divided between Mr. 
Long on one side and all other contributors on the other side. 

Thereupon Mr. J. W. Perry, a Kansas City bank president, took 
the lead in asking that company to do its part in making up the 
public share of Mr. Long’s proposition, And the sum of $120,000 
was raised in pledges on the spot. The remainder will be secured 
very shortly, without doubt, and the purchase of the ground actually 
accomplished. 

In a talk with Mr. Long he set forth his conception of the National 
Christian hospital which his gift is intended to found. It is to be 
thoroughly unsectarian. One-third of its beds are to be free, if 
so large a proportion is called for at_any one time. He hopes to 
see it established not in the crowded part of the city but on a piece 
of ground affording ample room for air and outlook and for addi- 
tional buildings. The initial buildings will be designed with a view 
to such additions without mixing the architecture. 

It should be said that this offer of Mr. Long’s is the greatest sin- 
gle gift ever made to an enterprise of the Disciples of Christ. Pro- 
fessor Taylor in his Social Survey department in this-issue inter- 
prets editorially its significance. 


The Nomenclature of Unity. 

In the drawing together of the denominations looking toward 
ultimate unity it is increasingly felt that a set of terms upon which 
all can agree is a matter that may not be disregarded. In the names 
applied to the various organic groups of Christians there are differ- 
ences of choice in different groups. The Episcopalians and Disciples, 
for example, do not like to be called “denominations.” On the other 
hand an awkwardness is bound to be felt at certain times in referring 
to either as the “church,” implying, as it seems to do, that the body 
referred to is the only church. Bishop Brent in a London sermon the 
other day declared with surprising candor that “there is no warrant 
except perverted use for the application of the word ‘Church’ to any 
existing Christian communion in the sense it is commonly. intended.” 
He pleaded that the word “Church” be reserved to describe the 
mystical body of Christ which is one underneath all our distinctions. 


He says: 


The word is so majestje in what it connotes, that it cannot 
bear the restraint of adjectival qualification beyond what has been 
attached to it in the language of the creeds. A distinguishing word 
linked to it—like Protestant or Episcopal, for instance, is apt to 
contradict the essential meaning of the word. The utmost it 
can bear is a territorial or a national characterization, and only 
then if it is applied with understanding. Its careless use obscures 
the catholicity of its sweep, caging men in sectarianism and remov- 
ing the stinging rebuke which it forever carries to a city that is 
not at unity with itself. 


Bishop Brent would term the various groups of Christians indis- 
criminately as “Communions.” “Not one is worthy of a better title,” 
he says. “Then we could reserve “Church” for the Bride of Christ, 
that glorious Church, holy, without blemish, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” 

The Bishop does not like the term “reunion.” 4e contrasts it with 
organic unity as from without, while the latter is from withim One 
ie ft vdamental, the other artificial, The movement for unity must 


advanced anti-saloon legislation for Chicago as well as for the state. 
Special precautions are being taken to secure absolutely valid and 
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not be conceived of as a return to a past ideal condition, but a going 
forward on the basis of our history and present possessions into the 
realization of the richest possible synthesis. 

In both these points Bishop Brent agrees with the position of 
The Christian Century, With respect to ‘the latter point it has long 
been apparent that the principle of a return to the apostolic church as 
a norm of the church of today is quite as likely to be a divisive as a 
unifying principle. The whole doctrine of “restoration” is mislead- 
ing as a principle of unity. The history of the Disciples in America 
and in England is an obvious proof that however legitimate and 
even essential the principle may be in each individual Christian’s 
own life and each church’s own life it ie not a unifying idea. There 
is just as much likelihood of today’s church being divided on what 
was essential in the apostolic church as on any other matter. In- 
deed, the fact is that most of our divisions are over just that point. 
Tue real principle of unity must transcend those differences of inter- 
pretation involved in a study of church history, and of the Scriptures 
even. This principle will build unity upon these differences, allowing 
for them and for future differences that are bound to arise. 

No, the way to union is not backward, not a return to some ideal 
past condition, not a rewnion, nor a restoration. The way is forward, 
where Christ the Leader is, to a Church that understands the spirit 
of her Lord better than the apostolic church understood it and is, 
therefore, strong‘enough to meet the temptations to division’ to which 
the apostolic church succumbed. 


The Bones of Joseph 


The town of Shechem lies between the two mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim. From the summit of either of them one can look down upon 
the place where Abraham first pitched his tent in Canaan, as one now 
looks down on the modern city of Nablous. 

But to the thought of early Israel the most interesting spot in that 
valley that leads downward from Shechem to the sea was the grave 
of Joseph, not far from the proverbial well which his father Jacob 
had digged, and which was the scene of one of the impressive episodes 
in the life of Jesus. 

On the long march of Israel from Egypt to the land of their pos- 
session they brought with them that sacred object, the body of 
Joseph. In his final moments he had laid upon them the strong in- 
junction that they should bear his bones with them from the valley 
of the Nile to the land of the Jordan. And when Moses gathered the 
scattered clans of Israel, the one prized possession that was regarded 
with greater veneration than any standard or trophy was the body of 
the patriarch. 

The body had been prepared with all the skill of Egyptian embalm- 
ers for its long carrying and its eventful journey. Nothing less than 
its arrival in the sacred land could satisfy the mind of the patriarch 
as he gave his farewell to the people whose deliverer he had been. 
And Moses understood that the final request of Joseph laid upon him* 
the high obligation of obedience. 

That journey was long. There were the Egyptian forts of the 
frontier to be passed. There were the waters of the Gulf to be crossed. 
There were the long sandy plains of the Red Sea region, and the piled 
up crags of the Sinai district. 

There were enemies, human and beastly and demonic. There were 
sufferings from drought and famine. There were dangers from the 
mountain blasts and the desert wind-storms. There were delays and 
tarryings but still the goal was never lost to sight. 

Perhaps there were days when discouragement sat heavily upon 
the hearts of the leaders. There must have been times when it looked 
as if the fair goal of their journeying would never be reached. Some- 
times they wished to turn back to Egypt. And at other times they 
would have been content to abide by the oases where food and water 
seemed for the present plentiful. 

But ever there was the urgency of the unspeaking patriarch in their 
midst. The bones of Joseph demanded the continuance of the journey. 
They spoke eloquently though without voice or language of an obliga- 
tion not to be forgotten. No soil could receive them but that of the 
land of promise. Whenever depression, discouragement or suffering 
suggested the abandonment of the great task, that silent form forbade 
the plan and pointed them to the end of the way. 

The whole of Israel’s history was of this character. Long after 
Joseph’s body had been laid to rest in the sepulchre at Shechem it 
continued to speak its lesson that the caravan must not tarry and the 
goal of the long pilgrimage of Israel toward a nobler age in the future 
must be kept in sight. Every prophet voice raised in the long genera- 
tions of Israel’s spiritual education spoke in the terms already sug- 
gested by the bones of Joseph, that the journey must not be 
abandoned nor the pace slackened. 
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The church of Christ resembles the caravan of Israel in this regard. 
There is no resting place until the goal be reached. Progress is the 
insistent word. The voices of leaders, perished long ago but still 
borne in the grateful memory of the people of God urge forward the 
great adventure. 

The body of Joseph is still borne in the pilgrimage. It is not 
merely the corpse of some patriarch but rather the total sanction of 
the past with its glorious memories and its immortal hopes. Every 
prophet, apostle, saint and martyr whose name has made radiant the 
scroll of Christian history is a part of that insistent though voiceless 
Presence which goes onward with the host. 

The Leader of that bears the preéminent name, far more glorious 
than that of any hero of them all. Even as Moses who led the pil- 
grimage through the desert was greater than Joseph whose bones were 
carried, so the Chieftain who leads on and points the way casts into 
eclipse every other name in the list of the centuries. 

None the less the sacred burden of the past may not be laid down 
except upon the holy soil. The bones of Joseph can find their resting 
place only in the land of promise. 

Not less is this parable true of the individual Christian life. There 
is many a pleasant spot in which it would seem good to tarry and 
abandon the high quest. There are places of gloom so deep and dark 
that one might well abandon, hope, and say it is useless to go onward. 

Yet there is the silent urgency of some impressive possession that 
must be carried onward to the goal. It may be the heart of a mother 
demanding the fulfillment of life’s meaning for her son; it may be 
the expectations of a friend that will not be satisfied until character 
is attained; it may be the sacred obligations of domestic life or 
parenthood, of social service or of public work. The bones of Joseph 
cannot be buried in any spot short of the wished-for goal. 

For the true Shechem is the place where we can at last lay down 
the obligations of the long career feeling that they are accomplished. 
And from the heights above the soui then can look down upon the fair 
valley of its arrival, and know that the bones of Joseph, sacredly 
committed to protection and transport through the long pathway of 
the desert, have reached the spot consecrated to their rest. On such 
a moment and such a spot alone can the final benediction of approval 
fall. 


Thoughts to Ponder 


Each tender deed and tone, 

Each word, thought, sacrifice, that helps the world 
By loving-kindness, use and charity; 
Nay, “even one cup of water”—so He said, 
Given in “My Name”—bring glimpse of God, and lead 
Nearer and nearer to the law of Love, 
Which shall be justified when all is known, 
And the Eternal Wisdom whispers low 
Its secret to the soul. —Edwin Arnold. 

We are drawn to Christ hy the deep and restful sense that we 
are known. Here is a Man who understands us thoroughly; who 
knows what we most need and what we crave for. And it is in 
response to that—which is the Gospel call—that we turn our back 
on the grave as Mary did, to find at our side one who has con- 
quered death, and who lives to be our friend for evermore.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


Civic Aphorisms 
1. You can get a law through the legislature, but you can’t 
get it enforced. 
2. Billboards cover q multitude of tin cans. 
3. One medical inspection in time saves nine doctors’ bills. 
4. Many playgrounds make light-hearted children. 
5. Too many labor permits spoil the adult worker. 
6. One tuberculosis case in camp is better than ten in a tene- 


7. All that’s garbage is not collected. 

8. Inspectors that can inspect and won’t inspect should be made 
to inspect. 

9. Uncleanliness is next to ungodliness. 

10. Look out for the children and the men will look out for 
themselves. 

11. You'll never miss the microbe till the river runs dry. 

12. To the smoky city belongs the spoiled merchandise. 

13. When the chimneys be up, all cats be gray. 

14. It’s an ill milk that bringeth no baby good. 

15. Where there’s a will to make a better city, there’s a way. 
From The Book of Gopher, by Mrs. THomas G. WINTER. 
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Is the Ministry Worth While? 


A Life History of Another Color 


The autobiography of a young minister printed last week has been the means of stir- 
ring up the author of the following article to tell his ministerial life-story. He has been 
a preacher for twenty-seven years, and reports an experience of a different color from 
that of his younger brother who spoke first. Which of these men’s histories is the typical 
story of the average pastor? 


The anonymous biographical sketch which 
appeared in The Christian Century of last 
week as an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion heading this article, was full of interest 
and has moved me to write out of my very 
different experience. 

The young man who wrote that sketch 
has been exeeedingly fortunate—so fortu 
nate that he knows only the sweeter side 
of ministerial life. But not more than one 
minister in three hundred has had such good 
fortune. Very many have had an experience 
akin to that imperfectly condensed into the 
following few paragraphs. To all such the 
a mere calling does not appear 


ministry as pe 
though it may be highly 


“worth while,’ 
“worth while” as a means of service. 


Reared in Agnosticism. 

I was reared in agnosticism and at eigh 
teen entered the university of my state to 
prepare for journalism. Inside of four years 
to Christianity and turned 
At once 


I was converted 
from journalism to the ministry. 
I left the university and matriculated in 4 


college of the church. Aiter four years. 


having finished the course, I left my alma 
mater without a diploma because I had re- 
fused to be compressed into the institu 
tional moulds. However, the diploma came 
many years later. 

‘Even though without a diploma, I was 
called to an important chureh in a city of 
6,000—the largest, oldest and richest church 
in the place. My salary was small entirely 
inadequate to my needs and unworthy of 
the church. During my college days I had 
been married to one who was in deepest 
sympathy with my work and rendered most 
valuable service. Things were going on 
smoothly and hopefully. I was popular, 
drew a fine hearing and cost the church but 
little money. But suddenly there was 4 
surprise for me. There was a local option 
campaign in the county. I made many ad 


dresses for the cause. 


Interrupted in a Meeting. 

In one meeting a voter arose and asked 
me the following question: “How can a 
minister like you consent to be the pastor 
of a church that elects as a deacon a man 
who rents buildings for saloon purposes, as 
your church does?” I replied that I could 
not and would not do so, but that I did not 
believe any deacon in my church was guilty 
of such complicity. The proof was furnished 
right on the spot and I went home that night 
with a new problem on my hanus. A meet- 
ing of the official board was called and | 
brought the deacon’s record up for consid- 
eration. There was no attempt to deny the 
fact that I had learned in a _ neighboring 
village. 

A committee was appointed to meet the 
deacon and persuade him if possible to mend 
his ways. The committee met the deacon 
and was soon routed. Said the deacon, “You 
men vote for license in the state. As soon 
as you can show me how it is right to give 
the saloon a license and wrong to furnish 
it a building, I will do as you wish.” The 
committee dispersed and never met again. 

Pastor Takes Determined Stand. 

I brought the matter before the’ official 
board again and told them that I could not 
remain with the church unless the saloon 
deacon was either converted or removed. Af- 
ter adjournment the officers gathered about 





me and begged me not to act rashly. They 
would do everything for me; even raise my 
salary more than I had asked; give me a 
nice vacation every summer, buy me a fine 
lot of books, if I would only remain and not 
try to work reforms too fast. Yes, they 
would do anything but offend the saloon 
deacon—that would be too much; his friends 
were too numerous, his wrath and popular- 
ity were too great, his family were too nu- 
merous in the church, and too powerful. 


I Resigned—Saloon Deacon Stayed. 

But I resigned and left. The saloon dea- 
con held his place and paralyzed the church 
for fifteen years. 

And the experience pretty nearly para- 
lvzed my faith. My people, though agnostics, 
were reformers and moralists of the finest 
type. Before the Civil war, my father had 
spent a fortune in freeing Negro slaves, and 
since the war he had spent almost as much 
in the temperance reform. I had been born 
and matured in the very atmosphere of re- 
form. On becoming a Christian I felt that I 
stepped ontu the highest reform plattorm 
in the world, into the only real reform soci- 
ety that was worth while. At the close of 
my first pastorate I felt that I had been 
mistaken and the disappointment nearly 
landed me back in agnosticism. 

Led Like a Lamb to Slaughter. 

After a few weeks of rest I jumped into 
the first breach that appeared and found 
myself pastor of a church that had been 
rent and ruined by a terrible scandal. Some 
influential brethren whom I trusted im- 
plicitly had “led me as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter.” They would not have touched the un- 
dertaking, but they induced me—a mere 
novice in chureh life and management, 
blinded by an optimism born in me—to un- 
dertake the hopeless Jeb. while the knowing 
ones winked at each other. 


Two Factions Pulling the Minister. 

| soon learned the situation. There were 
two factions, each striving to control the 
minister against the other. I declined to be 
the champion of either faction and, hence, 
was soon left without support. I was obliged 
to resort to book-keeping to pay my grocery 
bills. In such a trying time the first baby 
was born, as was also my first big doctor 
bill. The church was a hiss and a by-word 
in all the region round about, and I gave 
up. 


I went to another state and became head 
book-keeper for a large financial concern 
There I prospered and increased in useful- 
ness and salary. 

The Ministry Irresistible. 

But I could not subdue the impulse to 
preach. In two years I gave up a fine salary 
to become the pastor of a mission church at 
less than a living wage. Into the new work 
I threw myself with renewed energy. The 
work grew and prospered in the most sub- 
stantial way. As a minister and public 
speaker, I soon occupied the first place in the 
city. Again I was a reformer in the pulpit. 
One of the daily papers called me the “City 
Prophet.” The prophet had to be stoned. 
Certain interests found it desirable to get 
me -out of the city. They proceeded at the 
task very cleverly. The masses in the church 
did not know what was happening, nor did I 


Crushed and humiliated by this experience, 


till it was almost done. 
Small But Happy Church, 

I went to another state and was happily 
located with a small but devoted church 
where scheming and intrigue were unknown. 
but my salary was very small. An invita- 
tion to a larger church soon took me to 
another state in the hope of bettering my 
financial condition. But the move proved a 
mistake, for while it increased my salary, it 
led into one of the saddest chapters of my 
life. I need not recite the experience here, 
Suffice it to say that my reform preaching 
again caused scheming men to work my 
undoing for their own comfort and protec- 
tion. And it was all done while I was 
popular with the church and no man dared 
say aught against me publicly. 

I went to another church and remained 
nearly five years when the same experience, 
with slight modifications, occurred. 

Then I had a pasorate where all things 
were very agreeable except that the church 
was content to remain inactive. It was 
satisfied just to exist and pay expenses. This 
church I left for my last field because of the 
larger salary. 

Preached a Message for To-day. 

This new work I was determined to con- 
tinue during the remainder of my life. Ac- 
cordingly I proceeded very carefully. I have 
ever tried to be a man of true progress and 
learning, keeping myself informed on the 
great problems and advances of the world. 
Accordingly I preached a message for to- 
day; I modernized the gospel and made its 
doctrines practical. Certain people took 
alarm, not so much at what I preached as at 
what I did not preach. They missed the 
“old doctrines in the old way,” and the old 
slogans for party purposes. 

There was a heavy debt on the church and 
my warmest supporters were on the notes. 
The people displeased with my preaching 
were able to scare the creditors. This they 
proposed to do unless I squared my sermons 
to their tastes or resigned. Of course I re- 
signed. Thus again for the fifth time in 
my ministry a few balky malcontents, for 
their own personal ends, forced my retire- 
ment. 

Cautious About Taking New Pastorate. 

I am now without a church and my ex- 
perience has been such that I am afraid to 
take another unless I know its real condi 
tions before assuming charge. Especially is 
this true of my wife who, with the mother 
impulse for a settled home, has been moved 
from city to city and state to state until 
the family has been raised and yet she has 
no place to call her own. There is no par- 
ticular call for my services because I have 
never been able to remain in a field long 
enough to do a constructive work. My 
methods are educational and not emotional, 
and there is a demand for the minister that 
gets quick results rather than abiding re- 
sults. 

Not a Freak Minister. 

I am no freak of a minister. I am a peace 
loving, honest, hard-working fellow who has 
for over a quarter of a century poured his 
money and his life blood into his work. I 
have always been considered one of: the 
most active ministers and one of the best 
preachers in my city; have always made the 
church prosper in the truest sense; have al- 
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ways been popular inside and outside the 
church, and have never left a church except 
against the wish of a vast majority and at 
the behest of a few schemers. I have always 
enjoyed my work; the service and associa- 
tion have been the joy of my life; for the 
time being I forgot my own needs in the 
joy of my work for the cause; but those 
needs now stare me in the face and roar in 
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my ears. 
An Optimist Despite All! 
Is the ministry worth while? Yes, 
thousand times, yes! Not, however, as a 
mere profession; but as an opportunity for 


service. As a profession it has been nothing 
to me. As an opportunity for service, it 
has satisfied my soul. Yet I wish the 


churches were wiser as to the minister. 
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Daniel and his companions said to Nebu- 
chadnezzer: “Our God is able to save us 
from the fiery furnace; but even if he is 
not, we will not worship the golden image.” 
A ministry with the spirit of Daniel is 
needed—men who will say as they look to 
wards the pulpit, “The salary may be good; 
but if not, I shall enter nevertheless, for 
there are greater rewards.” 


University Days of the Campbells 


Researches in Glasgow University Archives and Environs 


There is no date given 
in Richardson’s Memoirs 
for Thomas Campbell’s 
entrance into the Uni 
versity of Glasgow; nor 
is there any date given 
for his completiop of his 
work. Richardson states 
that he completed the 
full course of three years 
required for divinity stu- 
dents; but whether this meant graduation 
and the taking of a degree is not stated. 
Thomas Campbell’s name does not appear 
among the graduates of the university. 

One of the objects I had in visiting the 
university and examining its records was to 
clear up this dark portion in the life of 
Thomas Campbell. I made three or four dif- 
ferent trips to the university and enlisted 
the assistance of the registrar in a search for 
the name of Thomas Campbell upon their 
records. We went together over the dis- 
colored pages of sheep-skin in the registra- 
tion book of 1750 to 1815, but were unable 
to find his name recorded anywhere. If we 
were shut up to the records of the university 
for our information concerning his student- 
ship there, we should have to say that 
Thomas Campbell never studied in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Such an omission of his name from the 
records is not surprising, however, when it 
is discovered that there was no systematic 
registration of students by the officials of the 
university in the eighteenth century. It 
seems to have been left optional with the 
student whether he signed the book or not 
That condition of things was changed in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The 
registration and record of student attend- 
ance and work grows more complete and 
detailed as the century advances. 

Curious and Precious Relic. 

That registration book of the eighteenth 

century is a curious and precious old relic. 





Robert Muter’s 
Jommunion Token. 


It is folio size, with vellum leaves and 
cover. The pages are perfectly plain, on some 


in the latter part of it a single line is 
drawn through the center from top to bot- 
tom, to separate the two columns of names. 
The student signed his own name, in the 
Latin form of its spelling, if it could be 
Latinized, and added, in Latin, a stereotyped 
statement as to his father’s name, his birth- 
place or home, and the numerical order in 
which he was born, if there were several 
sons. The girls do not seem to have been 
taken account of. This ancient record is 
kept in a fire-proof vault, and from the diffi- 
culty I had in getting access to it, I judge 
that few persons ever see it. Sometimes the 
appended Latin statement of birth and coun- 
try is in the handwriting of the student, and 
sometimes in the professor’s who superin- 
tended the registration. 

There is no cléar evidence anywhere, that 
I have been able to find, as to the years 
Thomas Campbell entered or left the uni- 
versity; and from the investigation that I 
made I am convinced that he never received 
a degree from the institution. He might have 
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graduated, though there is no evidense. for 
this; but he could have graduated and yet 
never have received a degree. Degrees were 
very often conferred several years after a 
student’s graduation. 

This great uncertainty does not exist in 
the case of Alexander’s attendance at the 
university. We know positively the year 
and month he entered. I found the following 
record in the old vellum registration book, 
in which his father’s name ought to have ap- 
peared: 

“Alexander Campbell, filius natu maximus 
viri Reverendi Thomas Pastoris in Porochia 
de Ahorey in Comitatu de Armagh.” 

This entire record is in his own hand 
writing, both name and Latin memorabilia, 
in the list of matriculates for the year 1808. 
By this time the rule seems to have been 
established that the student should sign his 
name in the book at the time of his en- 
trance. In his father’s time, the student 
might sign it at time of entrance, or of exit, 
or at any time between, if it suited his fancy. 

A really new piece of information, as far 
as my reading is concerned, I did hit upon 
concerning Alexander as a student at the 
university. I found that he was a “prize 
man” in the class in Logic under Professor 
Jardine. The graduating exercises were held 
May 1, 1809. The following is the report as 
it relates to Alexander. 

“This day, the annual distribution of prizes 
was made in the Common Hall, by the prin- 
cipal, dean of faculty, and professors, in 
presence of a numerous meeting of the uni- 
versity, and of many reverend and respect- 
able gentlemen of the city, and neighbor- 


hood. 

“The prizes of the Logic Class: For the 
best specimens of analysis and composition 
on subjects of reasoning and taste, prescribed 
and executed during the session, and for dis- 
tinguished eminence and proficiency in the 
whole business of the class, were adjudged to 
seniores, Thomas S. Crisp, England; Robert 
Douglas, Haddington; George Redford, Berk- 
shire; George Lyn, E. Kilpatrick, Henry Big- 
gar, Edinburgh; Alexander Campbell, Ire- 
land; John Lockhart, Glasgow; Henry 
Turner, Neweastle; Archibald Baird, Glas- 
gow; Henry Crompton, Lancashire; George 
Kenrick, Exeter; George Smith, Galston; 
Wallis Grieve, London; Geo. Catlin, Notting- 
ham. Juniores, ete.” 

A Year of Incredible Industry. 

He took other subjects besides this one of 
, Logic, but while the names of his associates 
in the Logic Class appear in the prize lists 
in other classes, Alexander’s name appears 
nowhere else. Richardson tells us that be- 
sides taking an unusual number of classes as 
a student, he acted as private tutor to aug- 
ment the income of the family. His year at 
Glasgow must have been one of incredible in- 
dustry. He knew it would be his only year 
there, and he took advantage of every op- 
portunity. He doubtless sacrificed the qual- 
ity to the quantity of his work. But it 
stands to his credit that at least in one class 
he stood among the first. 

In reading over this old matriculation or 
class book, it is interesting to come upon the 
names of students who became famous in 
after-life. In running down a column in the 
class-list of Prof. George Jardine in Logic in 
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the year 1788, I found the name “Franciscus 
Jeffery,” and a little lower down, the name 
“Robertus Haldane.” They were class- 
mates, and one was to become the famous 
Lord Jeffery, who sat as Lord Advocate in 
the case of Alexander Campbell’s imprison- 
mert; and the other was to become the mu- 
nifi‘ent supporter of the Haldane movement 
that influenced Campbell so decidedly. 

Alexander Campbell’s Church Affiliation. 

One of the interesting problems that en- 
tered into my investigations in Glasgow, was 
as to the church Alexander Campbell at- 
tended and communed with while a student 
at the university in 1808. And here again 
Richardson deals in the most provoking gen- 
eralities, in his Memoirs. He definitely 
states ({p. 187), that he had to “attend ser- 
vice in the day-time at the Seceder church.” 
He came from Ahorey as a regular member 
of. that church and was careful to comply 
with all the regulations of the Seceder body, 
one of which" was the express prohibition of 
attendance at any other church when there 
was service at one of their own. Alexander 
started in as a good Seceder in Glasgow to 
attend the Sunday services of one of their 
churches. But what church was it? Rich- 
ardson does not tell us. He tells us that 
(Vol. 1, 188), Alexander went often at night 
to hear Greville Ewing and Ralph Wardlaw, 
in the Haldanean Circus, and that between 
them and the Seceder preacher, Mr. Montre 
there was a considerable contrast.” 

Who was this “Mr. Montre?” I have 
searched all the published and some of the 
Mss, annals of the Seceder church and have 
not found an Anti-Burgher preacher by that 
name. I did discover, however, that a man 
by the name of Robert Muter was minister 
of the oldest and strongest Anti-Burgher 
church of Glasgow from 1800 to 1842; that 
his church was Jocated alongside of the uni- 
versity buildings and was called the “Duke 
Street Church” (formerly Havannah). There 
were but two Anti-Burgher churches in Glas- 
gow in the year 1808; Dr. Muter’s and Dr. 
Mitchell’s at Anderston. On page 188, Vol. 1, 
Richardson expressly names “Mr. Mitchell, 
at Anderston,” as having been heard only 
occasionally by Alexander; so the evidence 
is almost conclusive that the “Mr. Montre” 
(Vol. 1, p. 188), was no other than the fa- 
mous Robert Muter, of the Duke Street Anti- 
Burgher Church. It may be a misprint of 
Muter or a misunderstanding of the name. 


Robert Muter’s Church. 

Robert Muter’s church, with which Alexan- 
der Campbell held temporary fellowship as 
a student in 1808 (still retaining his mem- 
bership at Ahorey), still survives as the 
“Cathedral Square United Free Church,” 
having, since 1808, moved about four blocks 
from its old location on Duke street, and 
built a new building. 

The new building stands, an imposing 
structure costing $100,000, on one of four 
corners, opposite the famous Glasgow Cath- 
edral. The building in which Alexander wor- 
shipped was remodelled in 1871, and was 
finally sold to the North British Railway in 
1880, and removed to make way for their 
immense freight or goods station, at the 
corner of Duke and High streets. The same 
transaction also involved the purchase of the 
old university buildings and their wiping 
out. 

In my researches, through the kindness of 
the present minister of the church, Rev. 
James Primrose, M. A., I obtained an old 
print of Dr. Muter’s church of 1808; and 
more interesting still, several of his “com- 
munion tokens,” bearing the date “1802.” 
These were the tokens in use in 1808 when 
Alexander Campbell was a student in Glas- 
gow and a communicant of his church. 
Richardson has memorialized this very 
“token” in making a dramatic crisis in Alex- 
ander’s life center in its use. He says: (Vol. 
1, p. 189): 
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“At the time of preparation, however, he 
concluded that he would be in the way of his 
duty, at least, and that he would go to the 
elders, and get a metallic token, which every- 
one who wished to communicate had to ob- 
tain, and that he would use it or not, after- 
ward, as was sometimes done. The elders 
asked for his credentials as a member of the 
Seceder church, and he informed them that 
his membership was in the church in Ireland, 
and that he had no letter. They replied that, 
in that case, it would be necessary for him to 
appear before the session and to be examined. 
He accordingly appeared before them, and be- 
ing examined, received the token. The hour 





Robert Muter—Alewander Campbell’s Pastor 
in Glasgow. 


at which the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be taken found him still un- 
decided, and, as there were about eight hun- 
dred communicants, and some eight or nine 
tables to be served in succession, he concluded 
to wait until the last table, in hopes of being 
able to overcome his scruples. Failing in 
this, however, and unable any longer con- 
scientiously to recognize the Seceder church as 
the Church of Christ, he threw his token upon 
the plate passed around, and when the ele- 
ments were passed along the table, declined 
to partake with the rest. It was at this mo- 
ment that the strugle in his mind was com- 
pleted, and the ring of the token, falling upon 
the plate, announced the instant at which he 
renounced Presbyterianism forever — the 
leaden voucher becoming thus a token not of 
communion but of separation.” 

In the vault of the Cathedral Square 
Church, I saw a box containing no less than 
two hundred of these tokens of Dr. Muter, 
moulded in 1802, and used by him at com- 
munion throughout his ministry. Those I 
saw were, without the shadow of a doubt, 
used at the communion described by Rich- 











Robert Muter’s Church in 1808. 


ardson; and who knows, but perhaps, I 
picked out the very token Alexander threw 
into the plate! I shall comfort myself that 
I have it until some one proves that it is not 
the one! This token is exactly one-quarter 
of an inch square. It is one sixteenth of an 
inch thick, made of lead, and has on one 
side the initials of the minister’s name, “R. 
M.,” wrought into a monogram, the date, 
“1802,” and in a circle around the mono- 
gram the words, “Assoc. Con. Glasgow,” 
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meaning the Associate (Seceder) Congrega- 
tion. The other side is blank. 
Tokens Sold at Bazaar. 

The remainder of these tokens in the pos- 
session of the church were sold at a 
bazaar of the Ladies’ Aid Society, October 
27, 28 and 29. It is unfortunate that they 
could not ‘be offered for sale to admirers of 
Alexander Campbell in America. I should 
have been very glad to have given a dollar 
for the one I got, but it cost me nothing. 

Richardson’s account of Robert Muter’s 
speaking ability does not agree with the 
estimate I find in a sketch of his life in a 
history of the church. Richardson reports 
(Vol. 1, 188), that, “though a good man, and 
influential and even popular in his party, 
(he) was a poor speaker.” The present min- 
ister, James Primrose, says: “Soon after 
his settlement, Mr. Muter’s powers as an 
eloquent and impressive preacher were felt, 
and his popularity attracted such audiences 
that old Havannah had to be enlarged—in- 
deed, rebuilt in 1801. Consequently, many of 
the thoughtful and pious citizens, as well as 
of the prosperous manufacturers and profes- 
sional men—whose descendants, it may be, 
are now among the merchant princes, or 
patrician families of the city—joined its 
membership. Among the members of Duke 
Street Church in those days, for example, 
were prominent citizens like Bailie Graham, 
Hornbank, Govan, Robert M’Lellan, Esq., 
partner of Henry Monteith & Co., William 
McLean, Esq., and his son, William McLean, 
Junior.” 


Church Influenced Campbell. 


Can there be any doubt that Alexander 
Campbell profited by his connection and ac- 
quaintance in this church, when we read 
(Vol. 1, 190), that he “taught a number of 
families, among which were those of Mr. 
Monteith, Mr. R. Burns, Mr. Wardlaw, Mr. 
Buchanan, and others?” In view of the fact 
that “eight hundred communicants” fre- 
quently sat at communion, can we believe 
that he was the “prosy speaker” Richardson 
describes? There are the most striking con- 
sistencies and agreements between parts of 
Richardson’s account of Mr. Muter and his 
church and the account of the present min- 
ister. We ought to be able to frame from all 
the surviving accounts, a fair picture of the 
church in which Alexander cast his lot for 
a year. It was no poor, weak, declining af- 
fair that we are likely to believe it to have 
been from Richardson’s description, in con- 
trast with the wonderful popularity of the 
Haldanes and Ewing. 

When Thomas Campbell was in attendance 
at the university there was but this one Anti- 
Burgher church, so that we can have no 
doubt that both father and son sat as mem- 
bers of this Duke Street Church. But no 
reference to this church has come down to 
us from the pen of the father. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Art of Having Time 


The people who work the hardest and ac- 
complish the most are not those who com- 
plain of lack of time. Those who constantly 
put their time to good use do not excuse 
themselves from duty on the plea of lack of 
time. The people who have the most irons 
in the fire are those most ready to receive 
and forge another. Goethe, one of the bus- 
iest men that ever lived, has said, “Time 
is endlessly long, and every day is a vessel 
into which much may be poured, if one will 
readily fill it up.” And, again, “One has al- 
ways time enough, if he will improve it_well.” 
But we are also to remember: what another 
wise German has said: “To-day is the op- 
portunity for enjoyment and work. Knowest 
thou where thou wilt be on the morrow?” 
A greater Spirit than either has said: “Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?”— 
Selected. 
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MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Meeting of the Committee of Ninety-Seven in Chicago—Organizes for a Wide and Long 


Campaign—Banquet and 


The Committee of Ninety-Seven is now in 
the harness for the most extensive evange- 
listic campaign ever attempted in America. 
It is called the “Men and Religion Forward 
Movement,” a rather peculiar title, but when 
reduced to plain meaning it signifies an in- 
ter-denominational proposition to go after 
the men and boys of the country and bring 
them into personal allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. Meetings of eight days’ continua- 
tion are to be held in ninety cities of the 
United States and Canada. They will begin 
next September, and the campaign may be 
extended over several years. 

Organization For The Work. 

At the meeting held by the committee in 
Chicago, January 19, a preliminary organ- 
ization for the great undertaking was ef- 
fected. This included the appointment of 
a large number of committees, the election 
of a secretary, the mapping out of the plan 
of campaign, and an agreement regarding 
the message which is to be proclaimed. 
Among the committees is one on preliminary 
organization, which is to undertake the work 
of preparing the ninety cities for their meet- 
ings; another on publicity, which is to em- 
ploy such secretaries as will be needed at 
different times. Another on finance, which 
is to supervise the raising and spending of 
money; another on conservation, which is 
pronounced the most important of all, its 
duties looking to the correction of mistakes, 
the prevention of lost effort and the direc- 
tion of activity toward the greatest ef- 
ficiency; and a committee on traveling ex- 
hibits. What this committee is to exhibit 
is not clear from any information at hand. 

Teams of Experts. 

This is the name given to three groups or 
bands of evangelists who are to lead in the 
actual work of proclaiming the message and 
calling upon men to accept the gospel. The 
list of evangelists named includes: 


Mr. W. R. Lane, London. 

" Rev. John MeNeil, Scotland. 
Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Indiana. 
Rev. Milford H. Lyon, Chicago. 
Mr. W. C. Pearce, Chicago. 

“Speakers for special events,” include bis- 
hops, archbishops, governors, ex-governors, 
judges, famous orators, men of literature 
and college presidents. England, Scotland, 
Canada, the United States all are to be rep- 
resented. 

Rev. Roy B. Guild, of the Congregational 
Building Society, was elected secretary. He 
will have his headquarters at New York, 
with the committee. 

The Banquet. 


A banquet held in the evening at the Au- 


itoriunm Hotel was attended by nearly 
" guests. A number of Disciples from 

ounding towns and cities were pres- 
( and men of all denominations gath- 
ered around the tables. The after dinner 


speaking was somewhat peculiar for a meet- 
alled launch 


Some of the 


an evangelistic com- 


addresses were 


to 


paign, greeted 


with roars of Iaughter and rounds of ap- 
plause. President Harry Pratt Judson of 
the University of Chicago, who acted as 
toastmaster, spoke briefly. James G. Can- 


non, president of the Fourth National Bank, 
who was to outline the purpose of the pro- 


posed campaign, went off on what he called 
a digression, which proved to be a good word 
for corporations. He said he was an opti- 
mist, and declared business men generally 
honest. They are asking to be shown. They 
want to know what is.right and do it. Pass- 


ing to the object of the campaign, Mr. Can- 
non spoke of the revelations made by the 
census report, that the trend toward the cit- 
ies is tremendous and therefore the need of 





After Dinner Speeches. 


great effort for the salvation of men in the 
cities. Life in the cities is intense, business 
is intense and pleasure intense. Men must 
be given a jar to arouse them from their 
spiritual apathy. Their inner life has been 
permitted to degenerate. The purpose of the 
campaign is nothing more or less than an 
effort to energize the wills of men up to 
right relations with God through the gospel 
of Christ. 
The Message. 

Fred B. Smith, the star speaker of the 
country to men, got down to pretty serious 
business and talked with much of his usual 
force and earnestness. He said that he had 
been asked to make a specific statement re- 
garding the message which the committee 
wanted proclaimed in the campaign. 

There are three great outstanding notes, 
he said, which must be sounded, First and 
foremost here and everywhere, men must 
be called upon to deepen their inner reli- 
gious life. The church is in pain of travail 
and not bringing forth. Why? Because of a 
lack of spiritual life. Men of the churches 
must come back to devotion to God, to the 
Bible, to prayer, and to holy life. 

Second, the men of the churches must 
stand committed to stewardship, not only a 
stewardship of money, but also a steward- 
ship of business, a stewardship of social life, 
and a stewardship of the whole missionary 
field at home and abroad. 

Third, men must be called upon to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. 
Here the speaker said he must differ a lit- 
tle from Mr. Cannon regarding the condi- 
tion of men. He thought the picture pre- 
sented was fairer than facts warranted. 
There is a peril of sin which must be heeded, 
Mr. Smith then made some statements re- 
garding the invasion of vice in the high 
schools and the prevalence of nameless evils 
among young men which nearly froze his 
audience solid. The silence could be felt. 

This address called forth some hearty 
amens and was followed by prolonged ap- 
plause. 

A St. Louis Judge. 

Judge Selden Spencer of St. Louis had 
come up from Missouri with a whole suit- 
case full of jokes and funny stories, and for 
a time he kept the audience convulsed with 
laughter. He began by quoting the remark 
of a Chicago paper, when their third bridge 
was built across the Mississippi; that it 
was well for the people of St. Louis to be 
provided with as many means of escape from 
the city as possible. sut after he was 
through with his fun the judge said that 
men needed an escape from sin and from 
the wrath to come. And hjs hearers were im- 
pressed. 

Dr. Ira Landrith of 
made the closing address. 

A local committee of 100 was appointed 
to prepare for the campaign in Chicago. 
The Disciples are represented on the 
committee by a few of their prominent men. 


Nashville, Tenn., 


The Team-Work Campaign 


The conflict of the Chicago Team-Work 
Campaign dinner with the date set for the 
Men and Religion dinner, whose story is told 
above, made it necessary for Disciple men to 
postpone their function to some later date. 
However this ill-wind blew some good to this 
city in that the larger enterprise brought a 
considerable number of our church leaders to- 
gether. R. A. Long, of Kansas City, and P. C. 
Macfarlane, spent the day in the session of 
the Committee of Ninety-seven, and at- 
tended the banquet in the evening. The team- 
members, being without an engagement for 
that evening, came to Chicago anyhow and 
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attended the banquet, Secretary Muckley and 
E. E. Elliott among them. Mr. Elliott re- 
ports the Team-work Campaign an enthusi- 


astic success. The men are turning out in 
good-sized companies in most places, and the 
seeds of missionary and benevolent Christian- 
ity are sown in good soil. The team-work 
idea is a good one, and there is talk of a 
second tour on behalf of certain interests 
omitted from this effort, especially our ed- 
ucational interests. 


The Financial Problem 
Methodists Adopt a New Plan For Raising 
Money—The Scheme Outlined. 

The benevolent boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were so much disturbed 
over the small returns from their churches 
that they got together and devised a finan- 
cial plan from which they hope for larger 
results. A statement of the scheme is now 
appearing in their Christian Advocates. The 
outstanding features of the new plan are 
given below: 

1, A Prayerfully Conducted Educational 
Campaign followed by 

2. A Personal Canvass of every man, 
woman, and child in the congregation for 

3. A Weekly Offering for Missions and 
Benevolences, using 

4, The Duplex Envelope as the most ef- 
fective collecting device and emphasizing 

5. Intelligent Prayerful Subscription in- 
stead of the Omnibus Collections. 

The plan in detail, with the reasons for it, 
follows: 

1, The Every-Member Canvass, 

The great argument in favor of the Every- 
Member Canvass is that it increases the num- 
ber of givers. It stresses the fact that every 
Christian man, woman, and child is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the Kingdom. 
Giving, like prayer, is a grace. The father 
cannot exercise this grace for his child, nor 
the wife and mother for her husband and 
family. It is therefore impossible for a few 
men or women to discharge the whole mis- 
sionary obligation of any church. The 
Every-Member Canvass is the only way to 
reach the entire membership. The annual 
collection never did and never will. 

2. The Weekly Offering. 

The new plan proposes that the mission- 
ary and benevolent contributions shall be 
put upon the weekly basis, as is done now, 
almost without exception, for congregational 


expenses, The arguments for the weekly 
basis are, in brief: (1) It is scriptural. 
(2) It is educational. (3) It enlists a larg- 


er number of givers. (4) It makes possible 
larger giving, especially by those of moderate 
ability. Experience shows that it is as easy 
to get an average of ten cents a week from 
an ordinary congregation by the weekly 
method as it is to get $1.00 year by the old 
collection plan. (5) The weekly offering to 
missions does not decrease but actually in- 
creases the offering to current expenses and 
other benevolences. This, to the worldly 
wise, may seem absurd, but it is none the 
less true and in perfect harmony with the 
operation of spiritual law. (6) It promotes 
prayer. Each weekly offering. becomes both 
a service and an act of worship. 
3. The Duplex Envelope. 

As the name implies, it is a double enve- 
lope. It is 2 1-2 inches wide by 4 1-2 inches 
long, and is securely gummed through the 
center, to form two pockets, each of which 
is large enough to contain contributions many , 
times larger than the average contributor is 
willing to give. 

The one pocket is used for contributions to 
defray current expenses; the other for con- 
tributions to the benevolent, causes. The 
envelope is perforated through the center, so 
that it may be torn in two (each forming a 
complete envelope) and the separated envel- 
opes handed over to the respective treasurers, 
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. 
Baptist 

The Baptists of Chicago have before them 
the proposition of raising $50,000 for church 
extension in the city. They are impressed 
with the marvelous growth of Chicago, its 
commercial expansion, and its public spirit. 
They realize that Chicago has a strategic lo- 
cation and that a man in Chicago counts for 
much in American life. The responsibility 
for preaching the gospel of love to the peo 
ple of the city rests upon its churches. The 
Baptists are called upon to do their full 
share. 

One writer in The Standard says Chicago 
Baptists need fifty thousand dollars for 
church extension because of the need of the 
suburbs. “Denominational strength is being 
gathered more and more into the suburban 
church. With the steady improvement in 
transportation facilities and the increasing 
pressure from expanding business upon the 
residence area in the city, the annual subur- 
ban exodus must grow rather than diminish. 
Where the city church is not disintegrated 
its character is so materially changed that 
its former strength and leadership suffer. 
If the denomination cannot find its place in 
the rapidly-forming suburb, its influence in 
the city is seriously threatened.” 

Dr. Shailer Mathews defends the thesis 
that the Baptist denomination in Chicago 
must expand if it is to hold its own. “We 
must found and house new churches or be 
weaker ten years hence than we are to-day 
The past fifteen years have seen a few feeble, 
and even mission churches, grow strong and 
influential. But these churches have not 
begun to consume our strength. A careful 
estimate has convinced me that within the 
next five years there ought to be eighteen 
or twenty buildings erected, if the denom 
ination is to hold its own in point of effi- 
ciency, both financially and spiritually. | 
do not mean to be an alarmist, but I do 
mean to insist that the Baptists of Chicago 
face the situation and be ready to make 
some reasonable sacrifice in the interest of 
denominational efficiency, which we all be- 
lieve means so much to the spread of the 
gospel and the evangelization of this me- 
tropolis. We are glad to see other denomin 
ations growing, but I do not want to see 
them grow at our expense.” 


Presbyterian 


The difficulties connected with the attempt 
of the Presbyterian Church and the Pres- 
byterian Church South, to work in harmony 
are discussed with frankness and in a Chris- 
tian spirit by the editor of the Presbyterian 
Advance. “We love our brethren of the 
Southern church. We would do nothing to 
harm them—nay, we would do nothing to 
hinder them,.in their legitimate work. We 
are even looking forward to the time when 
all our differences will be forgotten. All 
that we ask is that we be shown the same 
consideration which we are ready to show; 
that we be accorded equal rights with all 
other people in the land of our birth, where 
we, and our fathers before us, have labored 
for generations. We would rob our brethren 
of no field in the South which is theirs by 
right of possession. In cases of joint pos- 
session, where the interests of our common 
cause are hindered by two churches where 
there should be only one, we are ready for 
the Christian comity which should apply. In 
new territory, we are willing that there 
shall be the fullest and frankest considera- 


tion of the rights of our respective churches 
in the establishment of missions. In cases 
where our sister church has members acces- 
sible to congregations of their own, we 
readily engage to let them alone, with the 
understanding that, under similar conditions, 
they let ours alone. In short, we simply 
ask for that consideration which they would 
not think of withholding from any other 
denomination.” 


Congregational 

Congregationalists are engaged in a “To- 
gether Campaign.” The task of reconstruct- 
ing Congregationalism has been entered up- 
on. The National Council has voted to unify 
the interests of the denomination. The ac- 
tion of the Council is now the subject of dis- 
eussion. “Let the issue be clearly stated,” 
says the COongregationalist and Christian 
World. “Begin with the most sensitive nerve 
of many a church member—his pocket-book. 
The Council voted practically unanimously 
to ask the churches for one cent more per 
member than they have been receiving. This 
with the state tax will make the assessment 
in Massachusetts, for example, this coming 
year, eight cents per member. What is to 
be done with the extra sum sought? If effi- 
ciency means more money yearly from the 
average church let that church not simply 
be prodded for its due share, but be aware 
of the benefits arising from larger expendi- 
tures. 

“The Council voted to relate if possible 
our national missionary societies to itself. 
From the point of view of the local church 
and Deacon John Smith what advantage: 
will there be in such action? Will there be 
a real gain in efficiency? 

“The Council voted in favor of a paid sec- 
retary to promote if possible greater friend- 
liness between the churches and men who 
work with their hands. It also voted in 
favor of a secretary to promote the Appor- 
tionment Plan whereby each church shall do 
its full share in supporting our common en- 
terprises. Both of these men are already at 
work. Let the local associations and state 
conferences ask how they may co-operate 
with these men. 

“Only through free and general discussion 
by local churches when they come together 
and by themselves can interest in the “New 
Congregationalism” be deepened and each 
church be made to realize its responsibility. 
Congregationalists cannot be driven or hur- 
ried; they can be persuaded, guided, and in 
cited.” 


Men whose ancestors fought against ec- 
clesiastical tyranny may have fears that the 
Congregationalists are going backward and 
not forward when they make plans for more 
efficient organization. But is not represen- 
tative government as necessary in churches 
as in states? Besides, Congregationalists 
are organizing for work and not for the defi- 
nition of doctrine. A distinguished preacher 
once said, “Our fathers discarded the festi- 
vals of the church. They did well. We also 
do well to restore them.” He meant that 
the fathers had to discard the festivals in 
order to show their rejection of the wrong 
ideas connected with them. Later genera- 
tions may express their life through festi- 
vals that formerly served to express radi- 
cally different conceptions of life. Men of 
the present can consistently praise their 
fathers for resistance to tyranny in the 
church while they are advocating a closer 
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organization for common work among the 
churches of the present. 


Methodist 


That three and a half million members. 
under the guidance of twenty thousand 
preachers, should spend ten million dollars 
a year for extension at home and abroad 
and gain in membership less than fifty 
thousand is disquieting to Methodists whose 
eyes are open. They are confident that 
Methodism has a gospel that men need and 
they know that there are many men with- 
out the gospel. What, then, is wrong? The 
answer of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate is: “A gospel shown to be efficient 
in the church is the first condition of com- 
pelling interest on the part of those who 
are without.” It continues: 

“When the church is awakened the world 
takes notice. There is a quick and power- 
ful contagion in_ religious earnestness 
Spiritual passion spreads like a fire. But 
the earnestness and the passion must be gen- 
uine; they must be of the very texture of 
the common religious life. The church suf- 
fers from revival occasionalism. There are 
zeal and effort two, three, four weeks in the 
year; and the rest of the year there are ap- 
parent indifference and a somnolent pedes- 
trianism. No sensible man is greatly im- 
pressed by such a spectacle. He is more 
likely to feel that the occasional spurt of 
religious zeal and effort is professional and 
a trifle perfunctory, and that as soon as it 
is over the church will care just as much or 
just as little as it did before the effort. A 
friend tells of one good woman who wrote 
of her church: ‘We have an annual spasm 
in January. For thirty days we hear noth- 
ing but “Rescue the perishing; care for the 
dying,” but as soon as the meetings are over 
we settle down in ease and the gospel of the 
perishing is not mentioned for another year.’ 
A revival that is ‘worked up’ is soon ‘worked 
out’; and a church at ease for eleven months 
is a serious handicap to the church dis- 
tressed for one month. By the time the cur- 
ious outsider has recovered from his sur- 
prise that the church should be distressed at 
all, the church is at ease again and the out- 
sider is surprised at his surprise.” 


Many a pastor thinks he has no aptitude 
for evangelism simply because he cannot use 
the methods of the “professional” evange- 
list. “There are ministers so constituted 
that the idea of making people stand up to 
witness their acceptance with God, or sit 
down to witness their want of such accept- 
ance, or sign cards to witness their desire for 
such acceptance, would be unconquerably re- 
pellant. To them the use of posters, of elec- 
trie signs, of press notices, and all the para- 
phernalia of publicity is a sin against de- 
cency and the spirit of worship. They can- 
not away with it. Having identified this 
with evangelistic method they find in them- 
selves no aptitude for evangelism. The cure 
for this is a better and larger view of the 
evangelistic commission. To ask one of the 
officig] board in a frank yet intimate way 
concerning the religious welfare of his fam- 
ily; to make friends with a man of no re- 
ligious profession or persuasion and in the 
confidence of personal talk to direct his mind 
to the higher friendship in God; to have 
and to show a neighborly concern for the 
careless and apparently indifferent young 
man or young woman and by a word or a 
note or a gift to start a new and better 
eourse of thinking; to come before the boys 
and girls of the Sunday-school and make an 
appeal to susceptible minds in behalf of 
God, and one’s own love for them, of a noble 
life, and a blameless appearing in judgment 
—all these are evangelistic methods quite as 
worthy, quite as valid, quite as far-reach- 
ing as’ any displayed by the modern pro- 
fessional campaigner.” 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 

















CHAPTER X—OCONTINUED. 

The secretary was listening intently to the 
noise above. He had no pleasant memories 
of Lately, the former prig of the Provo- 
Guard. But he was strange to say tender 
and pitiful in spirit as he listened to the 
man above. Down in his precious sack there 
was a medicine for Lately and he was glad 
for the chance to apply it to his erstwhile 
en-my. 

“All right,” he said absently to the guard. 
“Tll go over with you in a minute. ‘Mc- 
Manus had better report my little brush t» 
the sergeant of the guard. And, besides, 
I’ve a little mess of Christmas stuff for the 
men in my bag here. That’s why I came 
over, you know. I thought you fellows 
might enjoy your mail on Christmas. Yov 
see it just got into Iloilo and the ambulance 
wasn’t coming over until day after tomor- 
row. So they let me have it.” 

The secretary was painfully kneeling at 
the last sentence and began fumbling at the 
sack. 

“Strike a match, one of you,” he suggested. 

“Well, I'll be ——! say, you’re all right!” 

By the light of the sulphur match Mc- 
Manus was looking at the kneeling secretary 
with open admiration, and the headquarter’s 
guard had laid down his rifle and was help- 
ing to spread out the letters as directed. 

A bright red drop from the secretary’: 
forehead splashed like a seal upon a squar- 
envelope engrossed in a refined but quaver- 
ing feminine hand as he held it up trem- 
blingly to McManus’ second match and said: 

“That’s the one. I knew I had one for him. 
Looks like a mother’s message, men. Just 
tie a cartridge to it and toss it in the win- 
dow. Then get ready and we’ll shout, ‘Merry 
Christmas,’ all together.” 

Even as he spoke from over the plaza be- 
hind them came the echo of a drinking 
chant from the barracks’ celebration, and 
just above their heads the Tribunal windows 
were vomiting forth blasphemies. McManus 
fumbled a moment in the gloom of the plaza 
and then the weighted missive shot up over 
the balcony and rattled across the floor of 
the “C. 0.’s” quarters, while three hearty, 
but anxious, voices shouted: 

“Mail’s in, sir. Merry Christmas.” 

* . * o o * *. * * 

The cursing and singing above them had 
ceased. Utter silence in the Tribunal. Then 
the three heard the officer’s feet creaking 
from his cot to the message lying midway 
of his room. Again silence. Then a head 
appeared outlined in the square of light 
over them and a shaky but quiet voice said: 

“Sentry.” 

Guns below rattled, and the two soldiers 
saluted. 

“See that the men get their mail at once.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“And, sentry—listen”—Lately’s voice had 
even conquered its tremor. “Whoever 


brought that mail in—why, my love to him-— 
and a merry Christmas.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
“To Tea or Not to Tea.” 

Rainier received on the third morning af- 
ter the successful feat of high finance a call 
from Lieutenant Carlisle, who undertook to 
pay over some $500.00 in gold to the hands 
of the stevedore. He evinced no few signs 
of amazement when Rainier calmly stated 
that the whole obligation had been met, he 
having cheerfully but privately undertaken 
to render back in personal service to Me- 
Burney’s work the amount borrowed from 
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the Association treasury. He did not ex- 
plain the matter, but simply assured the 
officer that the ransom had been settled. 

The lieutenant departed with a rather effu- 
sive manner. Poor Carlisle had no money to 
spare and had borrowed of others his fourth 
of the $500.00. For a blanked civilian, thought 
he, Rainier wasn’t a bad sort, even though 
Sevier did rub it in about his being a dirty 
beachcomber. Cursed if he (Carlisle) didn’t 
see more to be admired in Rainier, whatever 
his origin, than in that shadow of Miss Royce, 
Dr. Curt Sevier. 

The day of Carlisle’s visit came also a 
sweet scented note that poor Rainier opened 
with a dangerously high pressure heart. You 
would hardly have thought his old brain 
fever had left him had you witnessed the 
shameful shaking of his hand. 

He was aglow with gladness when he fin- 
ished it. 

“Dear Mr. Rainier:—I have learned from 
Miss Carroll that our deliverance of three 
days past was from the terrible renegade 
Fagan himself. May God reward you for 
your splendid coolness and the wonderful 
way in which you served us in our time of 
fearful need. 

“If I appeared rather indifferent to you 
for the service rendered it was because I 
felt somewhat humiliated to find, myself so 
deeply in the debt of one toward whom (I 
must be frank) I had formed a most decided 
aversion. 

“IT am beginning to feel that I must have 
been misinformed concerning you—in fact, I 
am sure of it. I do wish humbly to thank 
you for your act of wise and modest hero- 
ism. 

“Miss Carroll and myself have a little old- 
maidish custom of serving tea to those who 
care for it on Thursday afternoons from three 
o’clock to five. Could you endure the tea to 
morrow that we may have a chance to chat 
with you? 

“We shall expect you unless you write 
otherwise. Bernicia Royce. 

Rainier carefully folded the little sheet of 
tinted paper back into its square, dainty 
envelope. Then as carefully he withdrew it 
and feasted on its lines again. 

What a crooked, deliciously “scrawling” 
way she had of writing; the few sentences 
climbed east across the first page, south over 
the next, turned west around the corner and 
ended in a northerly twist and curleque. 

And so he twisted the little message from 
one angle to another and pondered his an- 
swer. 

Now he had received and answered many a 
similiar invitation and had long ago learned 
the fine tricks of carpet knights, but as he 
fashioned his ideas for his reply his smile 
left his face, for the solemn question involv- 
ing Miss Royce and Sevier and his own grow- 
ing affection made him realize that the grate- 
ful missive of the delivered girl had brought 
him to a point of vantage, of leverage and of 
crisis. 

He who fights on the brink fights with 
grimness and knowing that the hold he had 
upon the object of his desire was hardly more 





than a tantalizing touch, he grew solemn 
indeed as he penned his reply. He had de- 
termined upon a daring course and only the 
fact that he felt she must feel the tremend- 
ous loyalty of his heart to her welfare blind- 
ed him to the inevitable response of her in- 
vitation unsparing denunciation of 
Sevier. 

Within four hours he had received his sec- 
ond note. 

“Mr. Clarke Rainier, In care the Depot, Quar 
termaster’s Office, Iloilo. 

“Mr. Rainier:—The issue you raise in your 
note is a false one. I cannot feel it neces- 
sary that I should treat Dr. Sevier discour 
teously. He has been kindness itself to me 
since his arrival in Iloilo. It is true that he 
has not seemed friendly to you in much that 
he has casually said. 

“But he is a gentleman, and I am deeply 
disappointed that in your hour of triumph 
over him—for you must realize that a man 
of so strongta type as he, was keenly alive 
to his helpless position in the Guimaras af- 
fair—in the hour of your triumph—you have 
tried to take an unfair advantage of him. 

“Grateful as I am to you, I am certain 
that I make no mistake in retaining as my 
friend the one whom you so uncharitably 
suspect I am sure that you will see this 
eventually as Ido. Your well-wisher, 

Bernicia Royce.” 

“All right,” muttered Rainier, doggedly 
lowering his head as if receiving a blow 
“T’ve cleared my skirts. What little prestige 
I had I spent to warn her. I’ve lost her now, 
but so shall he before the game is finished. 
How whipped he looked in that launch, re- 
turning from Guimaras. Pretends still that 
he doesn’t know me. But I'll take the pre- 
tense from him soon. Meanwhile he has his 
innings.” 

Sevier was indeed having his innings. 
His best pose with Miss Royce since the 
Guimaras affair was one of self-depreciation. 
He lost no chance of upbraiding himself sor 
his careless negligence of their safety. He 
even said some judiciously nice things about 
Rainier, only taking pains to regret the man’s 
antecedents. 

His manners were on occasio1 perfect, his 
appearance strikingly effective, his visits at 
the Nurses’ Home timed to a nicety. Not a 
wish of Miss Carroll or of Miss Royce but 
was anticipated. Lieutenant Lately, of the 
Provo Guard, was left biting his lips with 
so great a frequency that he scarcely com- 
plained when an order from his general trans- 
ferred him far out into the interior. 


Miss Royce was monopolized in so gracious 
but decided a manner that she found her- 
self, as days passed by, yielding a little more 
of thought and time to the physician every 
day. 

“Do I yield myself to him because of his 
subserviency or his masterliness?” she ques- 
tioned her own heart in the seclusion of her 
apartment in the still hours of the Lloilo 
night. Yielding she unmistakably was. Her 
genuine girlish pleasure in men was begin- 
ning to be a more intense and disturbing 
pleasure in the presence and attentions of a 
single man. 

“How little I really know of him!” she 
exclaimed within herself. “Yet how fully, 
how deeply, he is entering into my life. It 
frightens me as I think of what this all may 
mean. I wonder if Mildred has noticed any- 
thing? Dear me, I mustn’t get silly over 
anyone. I’m sure it’s more this glorious 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 29. 

Theme for the Day.—The Human Temple. 

Scripture—Abide Thou with me.—1 Sam 
22:23. 

And they constrained him, saying, Abide 
with us, for it is toward evening, and the 
day is now far spent.—Luke 24:29. 

For the temple of God is holy, and such 
are ye.—l Cor. 3:17. 


jut whatsoe’er thy power shall make 

Of these frail lives, do not forsake 

Thy dwelling. Let thy presence rest 

Forever in the temple of our breast. 
—Henry van Dyke (“The Temple”). 


Prayer.—Our God and Father, Thy mercies 
are renewed unto us on this holy day. We 
awake with gladness, for it is a time of rest, 
of peace and good will. It brings us the 
consciousness that Thou art with us, and 
the satisfaction that comes from the fellow- 
ship of Thy people in the house of prayer 
We rejoice that on this day the message of 
the Gospel is preached throughout our land 
and in all the world. We join with all Thy 
people in the prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.” And we pledge our best 
efforts to assist in bringing the answer to 
the prayer. In thy temple help us to wor- 
ship Thee in spirit and in truth. And may 
we welcome Thee to an abiding place in the 
temple of our souls. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30. 

Theme for the Day.—The Breath of God. 

Scripture.—Thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 
Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breath of life, and we have become living souls. 

Ezek. 37:9. 

The Spirit of God hath made-me, and the 
breath of the Almighty giveth me life—Job 
33:4. 





What lifts thee up? what shakes thee? ’tis 
the breath 

Of God. Awake, ye nations! spring to life! 

Let the last work of his right hand appear 

Fresh with his image, Man. 

—Walter Savage: Landor (“Regeneration”). 


Prayer.—Father of all grace, Thy hands 
have fashioned us, and Thy spirit hath given 
us life. Into us Thou hast breathed the 
breath of life, and we have become living souls. 
For this gift of our being we praise Thee. 
We would lift up our hands to Thee in 
prayer for Thy mercies to us. We have no 
strength or courage of our own, and only as 
Thou shalt aid us are we able to lift up 
our heads: Bring to us the divine resources 
of the higher life. When we faint, do Thou 
sustain us. Make plain paths for our feet, 
and hold us by the hand till the journey be 
done. For we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 

Theme for the Day.—New Heights. 

Scripture.—They shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations.— 
Isa. 61:4. 

But they that wait for Jehovah shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary, they shall walk, and not faint.—Isa. 
40:31. 





Standing on ‘what too long we bore 
With shoulders ‘bent and downcast eye, 


We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destines. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 
—H. W. Longfellow (“The Ladder of St. 
Augustine”). 





Prayer.—We put our trust in Thee, gracious 
God. We seem so beset with limitations and 
failures that we know not how to order our 
lives aright. Yet Thou hast not left us to 
find our way alone. In Thy word we have 
assurance and direction. Help us to rebuild 
the waste places under Thy guidance. We 
would find the path to higher ground, even 
though it be obscure, and over difficulties. 
Save us alike from satisfaction and despair. 
And bring us to Thyself at last. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
Theme for the Day.—The Guiding Light. 
Scripture—And Jehovah went before them 

by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the 
way, and by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light that they mght go by day and by 
night.—Ex. 13:21. 





O human soul! as long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light, 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou 
roam— 

Not with lost toil thou labourest through the 
night! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed 
thy home. 

—Matthew Arnold (“East London”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we should like to live 
this day in such conscious nearness with Thee 
that all our words and acts shall be good 
We do not always know what to choose. 
But in Thy word, and most of all in the life 
of our Lord we have direction and example. 
For these we thank Thee. Give us the hum- 
hle and patient spirit. Make us successful in 
the effort to free ourselves from the things 
that are unworthy of us and of Thee. And 
may Thy presence be like the pillar of flame 
to make clear our way. For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

Theme for the Day.—No Failure. 

Scripture.—Let no man’s heart fail within 
him.—1 Sam. 17:32. 

I made supplication for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.—Luke 22:32. 

He shall not fail nor be discouraged.—Isa. 
42:4. 





What is a failure? It’s only a spur 

To a man who receives it right, 

And it makes the spirit within him stir 

To go in once more and fight. 

If you never have failed it’s an even guess, 

You never have won a high success. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke (“Failure”). 





Prayer.—O God, Thou hast been to us in 
days gone by as rivers of water in a dry 
place, and as the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. Were it not for Thy mercies, 
we should utterly fail. But where our 
strength gives way, Thou comest ever to our 
help. We cannot miss the high purposes of 
our lives if Thou abide with us. Do Thou 
then sustain us day by day. For'Thy mercy’s 
sake. Amen. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Theme for the Day.—The Untroubled Heart. 
_ Scripture.—I have trusted also in Jehovah 
without wavering.—Psalm 26:1. 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
seed for sowing, shall doubtless eome* again 
with joy, bringing his sheaves with him.— 
Psalm 126:6. 





Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears, 
—John Burroughs (“Serenity”). 





Prayer.—Lord, to whom shall we go but to 
Thee? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
In Thee we find peace when everywhere else 
there is strife. We learn daily to trust Thee 
more for life’s fulfilment. We would rid our 
hearts of care and anxious thought. We 
would open our lives to confidence and hope, 
and thus find the serenity which our Lord 
ever enjoyed. Help us in nothing to be 
troubled, but in calmness and assurance to 
make our requests of Thee. We pray in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Theme for the Day.—Mizpah. 
Scripture.—Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed: and Mizpah, for he said, Je- 
hovah watch between me and thee, when we 
are absent one from another.—Gen. 31:48, 49. 





Thou goest thy way, and I go mine, 
Apart, yet not afar; 

Only a thin veil hangs between 
The pathways where we are. 

“God keep watch ’tween thee and me”; 
This is my prayer; 

He looketh thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 

—Julia A. Baker (“Mizpah”). 





Prayer.—Thou art the Comfort of our souls, 
dear Lord. Were it not for Thee we should 
be undone. But Thou dost give us the assur- 
ance that we do not go our ways alone, and 
that no distance can really separate us from 
Thyself and those we love. All life becomes 
our own in the clear shining of this knowl- 
edge. Time and space vanish away, and al- 
ready we live in the beginnings of that 
eternity, wherein alone the soul can reach its 
final good. Hear our prayer for larger life 
and fuller trust. Amen. 








Exercise and Rest 


What is the relation between exercise and 
rest? Work is that at which we must con: 
tinue, whether interesting or not, whether 
we are tired or not. It used to be thought 
that the prime requisite of rest was the use 
of faeulties other than those involved in the 
labor of the day. But there is such a thing 
as fatigue which goes deeper than daily work. 
We can work so hard as to become exhausted 
—too exhausted for any kind of work. Per- 
haps this is will fatigue. It is coming to be 
regarded as fundamentally true that rest 
from such fatigue demands continuity ;that, 
for example, four periods of fifteen minutes 
each of rest is not the equivalent of one hour’s 
rest; that a man who goes on a vacation 
and takes half an hour of his business work 
every day, is doing the same thing as the 
man who had a horse with a sore back. He 
kept the saddle on only a few minutes each 
day, but the sore did not have a chance to 
heal. Rest periods must be sufficiently con- 
secutive to overcome consecutive fatigue.— 
North American Review. 
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On the Way Home 


S’posin’ you do stub yo’ toe, Emmie Lou,— 
’T ain’t no use to yell like you 
Thought ’at it would come in two! 
Goodness me! If I wuz you, 
I’d laugh an’ ’is say, “Pooh! 
°T ain’t nothin’!” 


S’posin’ you do see a cow what hollers 
“Moo!” 
'T ain’t nothin’ if she do! 
'T ain’t no use to run like you 
Wuz mos’ scared to 
“Shoo!” 
Tha ’s the way I allus do— 
Stan’ right still and holler, 
“Shoo!”— 
’T ain’t nothin.’ 


death. Say 


S’posin’ you do hear a lion, Emmie Lou,— 
’T ain’t nothing’ real-for-true! 
Jist a shadder! Gee! I shw’ 
Heard sumpin’ then, Emmie Lou, 
d’didn’t you? 
L’l’less t’try an’ see which one 
C’can beat! Come on, I’less run! 
’T’t’t ain’t nothin’! 
—January Lippincott’s. 


Uncle Sam’s Clock 


BY WILLIAM THOMAS M’ELROY. 

Every day, throughout this great nation 
of ours, millions of pairs of eyes glance at 
the clock on the mantel or at the watch 
in the hand and tell their owners that it is 
six o’clock or twelve o’clock or whatever 
time it may happen to be. If you ask a man 
what time it is, he will probably pul! out 
his watch and say it is so-and-so o’clock. He 
does not say it might be that time or that 
he thinks it is that time, but he states pos- 
itively that it is that time. He is sure that 
it is whatever o’clock he says it is. 


How does he know? You will answer that 
his watch tells him what time it is; but how 
does his watch know? You say that he has 
set his watch by the town clock; but how does 
the town clock know? Perhaps you can 
answer this question and perhaps you cannot. 
A recent issue of the “Buffalo News” tells us 
how the clocks of the nation can say with 
certainty that it is so-and-so o’clock. 

The clocks-of the whole country are re- 
gulated by Uncle Sam, through the naval 
observatory of Washington. The manner in 
which the observatory gets the exact time 
is interesting. The observatory itself covers 
over forty acres of ground and represents 
an outlay of many thousands of dollars. In 
the observatory are thousands of clocks that 
are the finest and most accurate that can 
be made. Some of them are so minutely con- 
structed that if they vary three-fiftieths of a 
second in a year’s time they are considered 
bad timepieces. Most of us would be satis- 
fied if our watches and the clocks in our 
homes varied no more than that in an hour, 
so we can understand how nearly perfect 
the clocks of the observatory are. The pendu- 
lum of some of them swing in vacuums, 80 
that they will have absolutely no hindrance, 
and the temperature of the rooms in which 
they are kept is not permitted to vary so 
much as a degree all the year round. 

But even then they cannot be made to keep 
perfect time. Therefore Uncle Sam’s scien- 
tists, in order to give the world perfect time, 


must go to a still higher source. This higher 
source is the stars. “The only reliable clocks 
of the scientist,” says a writer, “are the stars. 
These must be resorted to when it is neces- 
sary to actually find out what time of day it 
is.” In order to do this, instruments have 
been built, and these, resting not on floors 
but on the solid earth, so that they cannot 
be jarred, record the minutest portion of the 
seconds by what the stars say. The time 
given by the clocks of the observatory is also 
recorded, and the scientist, when he has as- 
sured himself that the instruments have given 
a perfect record, sets the clocks accordingly. 

Now comes the task of telling the world 
what the clocks say. One hundred and fifty 
years ago the naval observatory would have 
been useless to any part of the country except 


Washington City, for there would have been 
no way of scattering the information to other 
places in the nation. But people did not 
care so much in those days. Now, however, 
there is no such indifference to time and no 
such difficulty in securing it, and the second 
the hands of the observatory’s clocks point 
to twelve o’clock noon, the news is flashed 
over millions of miles of telegraph and cable 
wires to every part of the nation. San 
Francisco and Galveston and New Orleans 
and Chicago and St. Louis and New York 
and the other large cities of the country get 
the message the instant the clock registers 
twelve o’clock, and even the ships at sea 
are not left out, for Uncle Sam’s war 
vessels get the flash by wireless as soon as the 
cities get it by wire. 





BACK-YARD MORALITY. 

“Isn’t the snow beautiful and gleam- 
ing and white?” 

“Yes,” replies Mrs. Neglectful, “I love 
the snow. It does make my back-yard 
look so nice and clean. All through the 
spring and summer and autumn the 
yard gets so full of tin cans, and brick- 
bats, and sticks and strings and broken 
glass, and old flower-pots, and worn- 
out brooms, and pieces of useless rags 
and all such trash, that it is a down- 
right comfort when the snow comes. 
It falls soft and light and deep, and 
some winter morning I just wake up 
and find in place of my old messed up 
yard a lovely clean white square of 
snow. It is such a relief.” 


Now if you should walk into Mrs. 
Neglectful’s front yard you might find 
it a very nice place. There is a rose 
bush on one side of the walk and fus- 
chias on the other, two pretty flower- 
beds trimmed in blue and white and 
filled with flowers in season, tulips and 
verbenas and peonies; and along the 
edges of the wall are vines and along 
the walk are pansies and violets and 
London Pride and lilies sometimes, and 
you would find the front gate nicely 
painted, and the walk in good order, 
and the latch in repair, and you would 
say to yourself, “Isn’t Mrs. Neglectful 
a splendid housekeeper? Isn’t the lawn 
well-mowed and the flower beds well 
trimmed, doesn’t she keep everything 
in fine shape?” But do you know, that 
all the while the back-yard, which she 
can see most of the day from the room 
where she stays most, has no flowers, 
nor lawn, only a straggling bush and 4 
sprawling old fig tree—in addition to 
scattered pots and n ns and bricks and 
cans and all the rest of the rubbish? 
Really, I wouldn’t like to live at her 
house, would you? Her front-yard may 
be beautiful, but think of the back-yard, 
and one can’t always wait for the snow 
to tidy it up—one would get ugly one- 
self to have to look every day on that 
untidy, rubbishy back-yard. No, we 
wouldn’t be like Mrs. Neglectful for any- 
thing. We say, fix up the front-yard, 
that’s all right, but clean up the back- 





The Junior Pulpit 


BY “MARK WAYNE.” 


yard, too, isn’t that fair? I will tell 
Mrs. Neglectful the next time I see her. 
But just a minute. I notice you girls 
have on nice clean pinafores, and you 
boys have your hair brushed and your 
face and hands washed. How does that 
happen? Oh, you fixed up to come to 
church. That’s very proper, but how 
about being tidy at home, too? Didn’t 
your mother tell you not to splash all 
over in the mud last week? Do you 
help her to keep you looking nice and 
clean? Be careful, boys and girls, ar 
I shail have to say Sunday is your front- 
yard, and week-days your back-yard. 
I noticed one boy this morning touch- . 
ed his hat to me and said, “Good morn- 
ing, sir,” and smiled and looked every 
bit a little gentleman. But are you 
sure that when that boy’s mother said 
yesterday, “Now, Johnny, please don’t 
tease your sister,” that Johnny didn’t 
scowl and scold and when motter went 
away to her work, he didn’t tease his 
sister worse than ever. To me that boy 
was polite and gentlemanly, but was he 
polite and gentle to his mother and his 
sister? He went to a party and said, 
“If you please,” and “No, thank you,” 
in a pleasant voice, but maybe at home 
he bawled out, “I want some of that,” 
and stuck his knife rudely in his mouth 
Wouldn’t you say that boy had front- 
yard manners and back-yard manners, 
and that he needed to tidy up his back- 
yard? And if that boy managed to 
make everybody think he was a good, 
honest, industrious lad in public, but 
really in private he was too lazy to 
work, and told lies, and was greedy and 
dishonest, we would say, “My boy, 
you’ve got a very nice front-yard, you 
look nice and you act nicely and most 
people think you are nice. You’ve got 
a very pretty front-yard. That is a 
very good thing to l.ave—appear well, 
make peor's think a lot of you. But 


be sure, ‘at your back-yard will bear 
lookit.» into. Be sure it is not full of 
laziness, and lying an dishonesty and 


tricks and tempers and grumbles and 
meanness. 

Clean up your back-yard for the snow 
may not fall this year, or if it does it 
won’t hide your carelessness very long. 
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Section VI. Samuel, Judge and Prophet 


Lesson for February 5, 1911. Text for Special Study, 1 Sam. 15. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What nations exercised a controlling 
influence. on Israel in the different periods 
of its history? 

2. What part of the country was held by 
the Philistines? What were the names of 
their cities? 

3. What did Samuel do to save Israel 
from Philistine oppressions after the battle 
of Aphek? 

4. Why was Saul’s leadership a failure? 

5. What advantage did David have in his 
contests with the Philistines? 

6. How did David later employ the Phil- 
istines? 

7. In what brief passage is the work of 
Samuel best described? 

8 What was the center of Samuel’s 


work? 

9. In what places did Samuel hold annual 
gatherings? 

10. What was the nature of these assem- 
blies ? 


11. What results were attained by Sam- 
uel in these gatherings? 

12. What view of the choice of a king is 
presented by the early Judean record? 

13. What is the contrasted statement of 
the later Ephraimitie account? 

14. In what respect do the reasons given 
for Saul’s rejection seem insufficient? What 
is the probable explanation? 

15. What was the reason for Samuel’s 
commission to Saul against the Amalekites? 

Mw. What was Samuel’s great statement 
in regard to obedience? 

17. What elements of strength and of 
weakness appear in Saul? 

18. What was the value of his reign to 
Israel? 

19. What characteristics are most promi- 
nent in Samuel? 

20. What were the most important ser- 
vices rendered by him to Israel? 


1. PHILISTINE OPPRESSION. 
(1 Sam. 4-7.) 

The entire history of Israel might be writ- 
ten in terms of the influence of foreign na- 
tions upon the land and its people. At the 
first Egypt was the master, not only in the 
Nile Valley, but also in Palestine; for at the 
time of the exodus the great empire of the 
south held sway over the whole of the Sy- 
rian coast land. Later came the Philistine 
period, extending from the days of the 
judges until the kingdom of David became 
strong enough to put an end to their ag- 
gressions. Then followed successively the 


Syrian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, Late Syrian, and Roman dominations, 
reaching to the very close of the Jewish 
state in 70 A. D. There was hardly a time, 
from the beginning of the Hebrew nation to 
the Roman conquest of Jerusalem, when 
Palestine was not subject to or fighting 
against one or another of its strong neigh- 
bors. Of all these invaders none were more 
rapacious and dreaded than the Philistines. 
These non-Semitic people had apparently 
settled on the southwest coast of Canaan 
about the time the Hebrews were gaining 
possession of the central mountain range. 
While the Hebrews scattered themselves 
over the entire district east and west of the 
Jordan, subduing or absorbing the more 
civilized but less hardy Canaanites, the Phil- 
istines established themselves in their five 
strong cities, on the plain, Gath, Askelon, 
Ashdod, Ekron and Gaza. From this region 
they pushed out into the higher plateau or 
Shephelah, as they grew in strength, and lat- 
er still they were able to control even the 
central range, to the almost complete dis- 
comfiture of the Hebrews. In the days of 
Samson there were raids back and forth 
across the border, the tribe of Dan suffering 
most because of its nearness to the Philis- 
tine cities. In the days of Eli the disas- 
trous battle of Aphek was fought between 
the Hebrews and their foes, resulting in the 
total defeat of the former, the loss of the 
ark, the death of the priests, and the prob- 
able destruction and sack of Shiloh itself. 
Not for many years did Israe] recover from 
this blow. As a result, however, of Samuel’s 
efforts, the nation was wakened to a new 
sense of its power. The seattered clans 
were given a sense of unity, and were able 
at last, when attacked at Mizpah, to make 
a successful stand, which resulted in the vic- 
tory of Ebenezer (1 Sam. 7:5-12.) But in 
spite of the confident assertion of the writer 
of this narrative that the Philistines were 
subdued, and made.no more incursions into 
Hebrew quarters, but rather delivered back 
the captured places held by them (1 Sam. 
7:13, 14), it is apparent from the entire ac- 
count that they were in virtual control of 
the land, raiding it at will, and subjecting 
the people to constant terror and outrage. 
By untiring efforts Samuel put sufficient 
spirit into the hearts of his countrymen to 
give them hope of greater unity and power 
of resistence to these oppressions. And pres- 
ently as the climax of his work he brought 
them to feel the need of a chieftain who 
could lead them in effective campaigns 
against their foes. The election of Saul was 
an experiment to this end. It failed because 


the people had not yet learned sufficiently 
the value of united action, and because Saul, 
in spite of great personal courage and pa- 
triotism, did not possess the qualities requis- 
ite for leadership in so critical a time. His 
attempt at kingship was a failure, and his 
forces were overwhelmed at last by the Phil- 
istines in the battle of Mt. Gilboa. David, 
who soon after assumed the leadership of 
the clans of Judah, and later won the entire 
nation to his standard, was far more suc- 
cessful. He effectively checked the Philis- 
tine advances, doubtless making use of his 
knowledge of their tactics and strategy 
learned when a mercenary in their employ. 
In more than one pitched battle he routed 
them, and broke their power so completely 
that they were never more than a second- 
rate military force afterward. Later still 
he employed a company of Philistines as his 
paid body-guard (2 Sam. 15:18, where 
“Chevithites—Peleithiles” is to be rendered 
“Cretans—Philistines”), and at least one of 
his trusted captains was a man of Gath (2 
Sam. 15:19; 19:2.) 


SAMUEL’S CIRCUITS. 
(1 Sam, 7:2-4, 15-17.) 

The youth Samuel, who had grown up in 
Shiloh at the sanctuary where Eli and his 
unworthy sons ministered, had come to be 
trusted even before the ill-fated battle of 
Aphek (1 Sam. 3:19; 4:1). It is probable 
that Shiloh was ravaged and the sanctuary 
destroyed, at that time (cf. Jer. 7:12-14; 26: 
6-9; Ps. 78:60, 61). Samuel seems to have 
gone back to Ramah, his birth-place, and 
that became his residence henceforth (1 Sam, 
7:17; 19:18). The story of his service for 
Israel as judge, prophet and monitor during 
the next twenty years is told in three verses 
of the First Book of Samuel (7:2-4). There 
is no instance in the Bible of a notable public 
service extending through so many years 
described in such brief and telling words. 
All this time the ark was in a mountain 
village of Judah, whither it had been taken 
on its return from the Philistine country 
(7:1, 2). There was no sanctuary that 
had the regard of the people as Shiloh had 
possessed it, though there were many local 
shrines. In this chaotic state of things Sam- 
ue] undertock the task of bringing the differ- 
ent groups of Israelites into closer touch 
with each other and greater loyalty to their 
common God. He did not attempt the crea- 
tion of a central sanctuary, although by 
force’ of his growing influence his own town 
of Ramah grew to a notable place in the 
regard of the people (1 Sam. 8:4; 9:5, 6.) 
Ragher he went about to the important places 
in the hill region of central Palestine, 
and in each tarried for a time and held ser- 
vices in the name of Jehovah, the national 
God. He seems to have chosen towns like 
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Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpah, which were al- 
ready reputed as holy places from ancient 
days, and were convenient of access to the 
people of the neighboring districts. (1 Sam. 
7:16.) These places, and probably others 
he visited annually. His work at such cen- 
ters was a combination of what we should 
probably call a term of court and a revival 
meeting. If a description of the essential 
elements of one of these visits is desired, it 
may be found in the account of Samuel’s 
journey to Bethlehem (1 Sam. 16.) To be 
sure, that narrative presents the story of a 
particular event, the selection of David as 
King. But the essential features were prob- 
ably drawn from his customary procedure 
in the various towns included in his yearly 
circuits, The people were summoned to a 
sacrifice. This was not merely the slaying 
of an animal and the burning of its flesh 
upon an altar. Rather it was a joyful as- 
sembly of all the people of the region; in- 
eluding all the children, and the celebration 
of a sacrificial feast as the central feature 
of a gathering that probably lasted some 
days. Of such occasions Samuel took ad- 
vantage to preach the message of God to the 
nation, its essential unity, its high destiny, 
the lives and hopes of the patriarchs, the 
work of Moses, the providences of Jehovah 
in the exodus, the possession of Canaan and 
the measure of success they had attained in 
resisting their enemies, the Philistines. 
Such a moment was strategic for insistence 
upon the need of obedience to Jehovah, the 
abandonment of all images, the Baals and 
Astartes that they were often tempted to 
use in worship, and their faithful devotion 
to their God and the principles of his reli- 
gion. It is not to be understood that this 
description in 1 Sam, 7:2-4 refers to any one 
episode of Samuel’s long and faithful ser- 
vice. Rather is it the statement of the mes- 
sage he was accustomed to preach every- 
where and on all occasions. It must have in- 
eluded not only injunctions regarding relig- 
ious duties, but as well those which related 
to daily life and the obligations of the mem- 
bers of the different groups to each other. 
The effect of such constant activity on the 
part of the prophet was felt throughout the 
clans, at least in the central part of the 
nation. Whether the remotest districts were 
reached by his work to any extent we do 
not know. But that twenty years of quiet 
ministry, even {n the midst of Philistine op- 
pression, gave the people a vision of their 
ability to attain the status of a nation 
and with the help of their God to make a 
successful stand against their hated foes. 
The people were drawn together after Je- 
hovah (7:2, margin), and were ready for 
greater things. 


3. THE CHOICE OF SAUL AS KING. 
(x Sam, 8-11.) 

The results of Samuel’s work came to 
their best expression in the popular demand 
for a king. Twenty years before at the time 
the prophet began his labors it would have 
been impossible to conceive sufficient unity 
of action to wish a common leader. Up to 
that time the motto of the Book of Judges 
described the situation, “There was no king 
in Israel in those days, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes” (Jud. 
17:6; 18:1; 19:1; 21:25.) Now, however, all 
was changed. The clans had been made 
aware of a common danger and opportunity. 
The inward revival of national feeling need- 
ed to take form in action, Samuel was not 
a warrior. His sons, whom he had called to 
his assistance as judges, were not of his 
type, but took advantage of their position 
to extort bribes. The urgent need of the sit- 
uation was a king, who could be both ruler 
and warrior. What was Samuel’s attitude 
toward this new phase of public opinion? 
Two contrasted answers are given in our 
sources. (1) The early Judean narrative of 
Saul’s life which appears*in 1'Sam. 9:1-10: 
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7; 9-16, 11:1-15, regards the choice of a 
king as the legitimate and desirable sequel 
of Samuel’s great work. In this account 
Saul, a young and promising Benjaminite, 
on a journey in search of the strayed asses 
of his father (or uncle) goes to Ramah to 
consult the seer, and is informed by Samuel 
that he has been chosen to lead the tribes 
of Israel. Unable to credit so surprising an 
announcement, he is confronted with certain 
signs on his way home, such as his unex- 
pected and wholly unaccountable subjection 
to the spell of the wild “prophesyings” of 
wandering groups of prophets. Later, when 
an emergency rises in connection with the 
seige of Jabesh-gilead, a Hebrew town, east 
of the Jordan, Saul calls together the clans 
of Israel in his own name and that of Sam- 
uel, and relieves the threatened place. Where- 
upon he is approved as king by the nation. 
In this entire narrative the attitude of 
Samuel is that of one who approves most 
heartily the selection of a king, and regards 
it as the fitting consummation of his own 
labors. (2) The later and northern record 
of Samuel’s career, as given in 1 Sam. 8: 
1-22, 10:17-27, 12:1-25 takes a very different 
view of the matter. It regards the popular 
demand for a king as unjustified, disloyal 
alike to Samuel and to God, and fraught 
with peril to the nation.. In it the people 
make their request to the prophet, who is 
surprised and pained that they should forget 
his own services in their behalf. However, 
he is bidden to accede to their wishes, not 
however, without warning them of the dan- 
ger of the step they are taking. Then at a 
national assembly at Mizpah, to which he 
has summoned them, Saul is chosen by lot, 
and soon after Samuel utters his farewell 
address, These two narratives present quite 
different interpretations of the wisdom of 
the important step now taken in the choice 
of a king, and of Samuel’s attitude toward 
it. In one, emphasis is laid upon the growth 
of the people and the need presented by the 
new condition. In the other the writer is 
concerned to witness against the sin of 
Israel’s love of novelty in its government, 
and its wish to be like the neighboring peo- 
ples. Between the two accounts it is impos- 
sible and unnecessary to decide. Their varia- 
tion is the best proof of the substantial ac- 
curacy of the picture they both present re- 
garding the conditions of the age. 


4. THE REIGN OF SAUL, 
(1 Sam. 13-31.) 

The records of Saul’s reign are very scan- 
ty. Almost at once it became evident that 
he was unwilling to receive advice from Sam- 
uel. The reasons given for his rejection by 
Jehovah and the prophet, his haste in not 
waiting for Samuel] (13:1-15) and his fail- 
ure to render complete obedience in the ex- 
termination of Amalek (15:1-35), do not 
seem to us quite convincing, and the sym- 
pathy of the reader is rather with Saul than 
otherwise. But these were no doubt merely 
examples of many acts of self-will and in- 
subordination which the prophet could not 
condone, in spite of his real affection for the 
man, To Samuel the decisions at which he 
arrived through prayer and earnest medita- 
tion upon the nation’s life were invested 
with the full sanction of divine authority. 
He did not hesitate to announce the will 
of God as this was made known to him, and 
to hold king and people responsible for in- 
stant obedience. It is in this light that the 
narrative of our specia] study, 1 Sam. 15, is 
to be understood. On the march through the 
desert the Amalekites threw themselves 
against Israel in deadly conflict, and were 
only vanquished with the greatest difficulty. 
Many of their tribesmen dwelt on the south- 
ern frontier of Judah, and Samuel, though 
generations had passed, deemed it a sacred 
duty of Israel’s to wipe out the old enmity 
in blood. In so doing he felt himself to be 


fulfilling implicitly the divine command. It 
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is no part of the duty of the modern student 
to attempt to justify that command, impos- 
sible as it seems to square it with the char- 
acter of God, but only to comprehend the 
point of view and the age of Samuel. be- 
tween whom and the final interpretation of 
God as given by Jesus so many centuries 
of progress lie. Saul was nothing loath to 
execute the prophet’s fierce will on Amalek, 
but he could not quite share that fiery enthu- 
siasm which demanded that not even a shred 
of the spoil, nor the Amalekite chief should 
be spared. But Samuel’s rebuke gave occa- 
sion for one of the finest prophetic utter- 
ances of the Old Testament. Saul claimed 
that the plunder was for sacrifice. “Hath the 
Lord as much delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord,” said Samuel in high indignation, 
“Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams.” That 
word was treasured by the prophets of later 
days. Saul’s kingdom at. best was hardly 
more than the small territory of his tribe, 
his warriors were his own tribesmen, his 
capital the town of Gibeah, and his palace 
his own house. In war he showed himself at 


his best, winning successes on occasion 
against the Philistines and his neighbors, 


Moab and Ammon on the east and north. But 
his successes were more than matched by 
his failures, and at last, in spite of his own 
bravery, the noble courage of Jonathan, the 
loyalty of the little army, and the hopes 
and prayers of Israel, he was overwhelmed 
and slain by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa. 
His reign had lasted only a few years. A 
stronger hand than his was needed to guide 
the affairs of Israel. Was it true that in 
his last hours he tried to call up the spirit 
of the great prophet to counsel him in his 
extremity (1 Sam. 29)? In any event, he 
realized too late that Samuel was the real 
power in Israel, and that in losing him he 
had lost all. 


5. THE CHARACTER OF SAMUEL. 

The prophet whose career we are studying 
was the most notable figure in the life of 
the nation from the times of Moses to those 
of David. His ministry constitutes the 
bridge across which Israel passed from the 
anarchical and chaotic times of the judges 
to the beginnings of orderly and constitu- 
tional government under David. Samuel 
was the representative of his age, strong in 
his convictions of national duty, fierce in his 
hatreds, implacable in his resentments, but 
loyal in every fibre to what he understood 
to be the will of God. It was one of the 
virtues of his nature that he did not des- 
pise the illiterate, fanatical “prophets” who 
went about in bands, telling fortunes and 
declaring the rude shibboleths of the nation- 
al religion. He drew them to himself, and 
made them the instruments for the disper- 
sion of his message in the wider regions of 
Israel. It was not strange that at his death 
the nation mourned, as if left fatherless. 
He had done a mighty work. And to the 
close of the history of Israel there appeared 
no more devoted, untiring and impressive 
teacher than Samuel, the Prophet of Ramah. 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next topic will be, “Nathan and the 
Prophets of the Court.” Following that will 
come, “Ahijah of Shiloh and the Great Di- 
vision,” “Elijah the Reformer,” “Elisha the 
Shepherd of Israel,” etc. 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
OR PAPERS. j 

1. Foreign influences that were forma- 
tive in the history of Israel. 

2. The nature of Samuel’s popular as- 
semblies. 

3. The two accounts of Saul’s choice -as 
king. Their relative value,and their common 
points of’emphasis. 

4. “The -character~‘of-Satil’ 


“Fis strength 
and his weakness. ’ 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
TOPIC FEBRUARY s: 


Why Do You Believe in Christian Endeavor? 
(Christian Endeavor Day) Prov. 22:6; 
8: ta-17; 32-36. 

J BY W. D. ENDRES. 

We cannot do better on this anniversary 
day of Christian Endeavor than to study the 
reasons for our existence. Broadly speaking, 
there are two reasons for believing in the 
work of Christian Endeavor: First, its work 
is with young people, and second, it seeks 
to give them a practical training for an ap- 
preciation and a work in spiritual values, the 
only abiding values of life. 

It deals with the young. It takes the youth 
with his abounding energy, his plastic mind, 
and his awakening soul. It seeks to influ- 
ence and guide him as he seeks to interpret 
the flood of experiences, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, that rush in upon him, and to adjust 
himself to them. This is a time when inde- 
pendent judgments are being formed, when 
deep and abiding impressions are made, when 
habits of life-standing are in the process of 
formation, and when important decisions, life 
decisions, such as selecting a profession, a po- 
litical party, a life companion, a church home 
éte., are made. This is a time when former 
moral training is subjected to the searchings 
of his own mind and independent moral con- 
clusions are reached. A time, too, when the 
soul seeks harmonious relation with God. Who 
ean over-estimate this boundless opportunity, 
if we are interested in the ktnd of men and 
women we are to have tomorrow; and more 
especially, if we are concerned about the 
soul’s relation with God? 

The motto held constantly before the un- 
folding and developing powers of youth is: 
For Christ and the Church. Christ with his 
outlook upon life, his poise, his vision, his 
grasp, his correlation of all things, his in- 
sight to human needs, his exaltation of 
moral and spiritual values, and his revela- 
tion of the Father’s will, is the personal ap- 
peal to every Endeavorer. The call from the 
materialism of our day which is bent on se- 
curing the personal gratification of the hour, 
and which will turn every effort, and subor- 
dinate every motive to that, to the mandate 
of our Lord to seek first the kingdom of God, 
is a far ery. Many will not hear it, and 
great is the institution which is instrumental 
in unstopping these dull ears. 

Now the Christian Endeavor, which is an 
organization within the church, seeks to do 
two things primarily—to quicken and deep- 
en the sense of spiritual values in its mem- 
bership, and to train its members to awaken 
and nurture this sense in others. For this 
purpose has the organization been built up, 
and the various departments been given 
specific and definite tasks. Does not the 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting promote 
the hour of quiet devotion our Lord loved so 
to have? Does not the work of the Mission- 
ary Committee, as it seeks and labors in be- 
half of Christian missions, live over again 
the spirit of our Lord as he sought and com 
missioned the disciples to go into the whole 
world in behalf of his kingdom? 


Nothing is intolerable that is necessary. 
Now God hath bound sickness upon thee by 
the condition of nature, for every “flower 
must wither and drop. It is also bound upon 
thee by special Providence, and with a design 
to try thee, and with purposes to reward 
and crown thee. These cords thou canst 
not break; and therefore lie thou gently, and 
suffer the hand of God to do what he please, 
that at least thou mayest swallow an ad- 
vantage, which the care and severe mercies 
of God force down thy throat.—Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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The church at Aurora, Neb., has called 
Allen Lee of Lincoln, Neb., to its pastorate. 


Leon V. Stiles is in a meeting at Hender- 
son, Iowa, with the pastor, J. W. Jacobus. 


A successful meeting has been held at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., by the pastor, Claude E. Hill. 


A. J. Hollingsworth, of Bethany, Neb., has 
been called to the pastorate at Peru, Neb. , 


An inter-church conference was held re- 
cently at First Church, Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


The church at Le Grand, Iowa, whitch has 
been remodeled at a cost of $5,500 was ded- 
icated on January 15. 


J. W. Marshall and J. D. Bowles have held 
a successful meeting at Lyons, Kan., with 
the pastor, J. Walter Reynolds. 


H. E. Sala closed his pastorate at Fifth 
Avenue Church, Grand Rapids, Mich, on Jan- 
uary 22. 


C. E. Chambers, state evangelist of Iowa, 
is conducting a meeting at Grant Park 
Church, Des Moines. 


L. M. Downs, former pastor at Downs, 
Kans., has taken up the pastorate at Jewell, 
Kans. 


Plans are under way to organize a Broth- 
erhood at South Street Church, Springfield, 
Mo. 


Cloyd Goodnight, for two years pastor at 
Danville, Ind., has accepted the pastorate at 
Shelbyville, Ind., and is now at work there. 
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A. R, Adams, pastor of First ‘Church, Sag- 

inaw, Mich., has as sermon themes on a re- 

Sunday, “Religious Principles” and 
“Shall We Confess?” 


A missionary rally was held on January 
24, at Central Church, Warren, Ohio. F. D. 
Calvin, pastor there, will be absent from his 
pulpit for a month, having been called South. 


The meeting at Tipton, Ind., under the 
leadership of Evangelists Wilhite and Stew- 
art, resulted in ninety-one accessions in 
twelve days 


The meetings held at Central Church, 
Huntington, Ind., by the pastor, Elmer Ward 
Cole, assisted*by J. M. Vawter of Sullivan, 
Ind., have had large audiences, 


A new church is planned for Kearney, Neb. 
This will be a modern structure, with a 
seating capacity of 1,000, and erected at a 
cost of $20,000. 


The congregation at Carney, Okla., are 
rejoicing in the cancellation of their church 
debt, the last mortgage being burned re- 
cently. 


During the meeting at Table Rock, Neb., 
held by J. L. Stine, Charles MeVay and the 
pastor, G, M. Jacobs, there have been twenty- 
one additions. 


A missionary rally was held recently at 
Central Church, Wichita, Kans., in the inter- 
est of the foreign field. It was conducted by 
E. W., Allen, a former pastor of this church. 


The pastorate at Mt. Pleasant, Ia., is still 
vacant, since the resignation of its pas- 
tor, M. J. Nicoson, who has taken the work 
at Memphis, Mo. 


Chalmers McPherson will speak at Central 
Church, Weatherford, Texas, on January 29, 
in the interest of religious education and 
Texas Christian University in particular. 


Through the efforts of I. T. Underwood and 
his congregation at Lake City, Ia., a hand- 
some pipe organ has been installed in the 
church there. 


W. H. Waggoner, of Eureka, IIl., held one 
week missionary institutes lately at the fol- 
lowing places, Danville, Akron, Bismarck, 
Fisher, Paxton, Henning, Oakwood and Ver- 
sailles. 


H. R. Lookabill, former pastor at Rem- 
ington, Ind., has accepted the pastorate at 
Milford, Ill., for the coming year. Services 
are being held in the opera house during the 
completion of the new building. 


A successful teacher training class is one 
of the organizations of the church at Rialto, 
Cal. At a recent meeting, 75 were present, 
among them a number of members of other 
churches as well as non-members. 


Walter Hanshalter and Benjamin Leach, 
students at Hiram College, filled the pulpit 
of Second Church, Warren, Ohio, during the 
absence of the pastor, C. O. Reynard, at 
Nelsonville, Ohio. 


The revival services at First Church, Rock- 
ville, Ind., held by the pastor, W. T. Barbre, 
have been concluded. Much interest was 
manifested in the recent meeting at Coffey- 
ville, Kan., held by Evangelist Bloom. 


The directors of the Bible chair of Indiana 
State University at Bloomington, have ex- 
tended a call to Walter S. Rounds of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to take charge of the pastoral 
work at the University. 


D. G. Dungan, pastor at Vinton, Iowa, has 
concluded his meeting with W. S. Johnson at 
Waterloo, Iowa. Twenty-four persons were 
added to this church during this meeting, 
making a total of 107 new members since Mr. 
Johnson began his pastorate there six months 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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C. R. Piety began his new pastorate at 
Hillsboro, the first Sunday in January. 

H. H. Williams began his pastorate at Me- 
Leansboro on New Year’s day. His former 
field of labor was Friendsville. 

G. Halleck Rowe closed a meeting at 
Alma, in which there were 2? additions. This 
church is now pastorless. 

M. M. Hughes recently closed his third 
years’ ministry at Eminence and started the 
fourth with hopeful conditions. 

The Mason City church called Frank P. 
Welton to become its minister. He began 
his work January 15. 

Pittsfield church is making preparations 
for evangelistic services to be held during 
the month of March. 


Union revival services are being held in 
Havana, under the direction of the pastors 
of the Disciple, Methodist and Baptist 
churches. 


Pastor E. W. Smith of Sandoval was re- 
membered by his congregation at New 
Year’s time, with well-filled baskets, in ad- 
dition to a purse of money. 


H. H. Williams of Belmont has resigned to 
accept a call to McLeansboro, where he 
preached the first Sunday in January, three 
additions resulting. 


J. H. Gilliland and family are living in 
Florida for the winter. Mr. Gilliland is now 
in the general evangelistic field and will re- 
turn to work early in the spring. 


Centennial Church, Bloomington, is hold- 
ing a meeting with its own pastor, Milo At- 
kinson, doing the preaching. Mr. Atkinson 
recently came to this church from Kentucky. 


Evangelist Mrs. Clara Hazelrigg is assist- 
ing Pastor W. G. Alcorn in revival services 
at Lima. At last report there had been seven 
additions, five of whom were by baptism. 


The church at Vienna will be ministered to 
by J. T. Alsup. Mr. Alsup is living on his 
farm near Grantsburg, where hé moved from 
Metropolis. 

J. Frank Hollingsworth is holding his own 
meeting at Fisher. The meeting started 
well, though a vast amount of sickness is be- 
ing encountered. 

The Talbot Creek church has located C. 
H. Shipplett, who formerly was preaching at 
Fandon and Colchester. His ministry at the 


latter places was for half time each. His 
new pastorate is for full time. 

The Tailula “Booster” class gave _ their 
teacher and minister his “time” during 


the Christmas season, in the presentation of 
a beautiful watch. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
completed the gift with a chain. 


An all-day Sunday-school parliament waa 
held at Beardstown, January 15th, by the II- 
linois Secretary, Clarenee LL. DePew and Sec- 
retary W. T. Fisher of Iowa. They made the 
rounds of all the. services of the church dur- 
ing the day. 


Meetings at Browning and Marine have 
been recently held by R. L. Thomas of Eu- 
reka. There were nine additions at the latter 
point. Mr. Thomas is ready to serve churches, 
either as an evangelist or as regular or sup- 
ply minister. 

The Pekin church is having frequent addi- 
tions, under the ministry of O. C. Bolman. 
On a recent Sunday, the morning service re- 
sulted in one confession, while at the eve- 
ning service, there were six confessions. The 
additions are coming without evangelistic 
services. 

Waverly church surprised its minister, 
Guy B. Williamson, with a donation party. 
The abundance of good things brought will 
eliminate from this parsonage anxious 
thoughts for the morrow for some time to 
come. 


W. B. Clemmer and Central Church of 
Rockford, are co-operating in a union evan- 
gelistic campaign. One of our singers, Evan- 
gelist J. P. Garmong, is directing the music. 
Mr. Clemmer, with Mr. Garmong assisting, 
will follow the union services with a meeting 
in Central Church. 

The church at Ipava, where C. R. Gains 
ministers, presented an annual report, show- 
ing total number of additions, 54; $1,095.60 
raised for all purposes, of which $202 was 
for missions. This church is blessed with a 
Sunday-school superintendent, who has been 
absent only twice in six years. 


The Antioch Church, located near Rossville, 
is preparing to dedicate its fine new church 


building, which has cost $14,000, on January . 


29. J. Fred Jones will be the dedicator. 
This is a fine church building for a country 
community, where there is a strong congre- 
gation, which will enable even a greater work 
in the future to be done. 

Central Church, Kankakee, under the pas- 
torate of W. C. Livingstone, is prospering in 
all of its departments. January 15th, there 
were three additions to the church at 
the regular services. The annual supper and 
rol] call will be held January 25th. This 
is designed to be a rally for all interests of 
the church, 

Newmar church reports a membership of 
530, with an increase of 30 during the year. 
The Christian» Endeavor ‘society with 44 
members is active and advancing. Prayer 
meeting has had as high as 60 in attendance. 
The Sunday-school average was 150. The 
money raised for all purposes was $1,565.87. 
The minister is C. H. Livingston. 


Independence Church, near Pittsfield, en- 
joyed recently a meeting with Evangelists 
Reavis and Robertson, at which there were 
ten additions, and the church life percept- 
ibly quickened. The minister, J. W. Pearson, 
is serving his fourth year with this congre- 
gation. 


West Pullman church, with Chas. A. Pearce 
pastor, enjoyed a prosperous year. The 
Sunday-school: has doubled, a boy’s work in- 
itiated, 20 were added to the membership of 


the church,. last year’s missionary offering 
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was more than doubled, and the treasurer re- 
ported a balance on hand for current ex- 
penses. 


Wm. Price of Howett Street Church, Pe- 
oria, reports 12 additions during the last six 
weeks. Active preparations are being made 
for a revival to be conducted by W. E. Har- 
low. The entire membership is co-operating, 
and a census of the community is being 
taken. Mr. Harlow is now with the West 
Bluff chapel in Peoria. 


Mr. E. W. Smith is pastor of the church at 
Sandoval and is holding his own revival 
meeting this winter. His church has a Sun- 
day-school with 200 enrolled, so large as to 
make necessary an enlargement of the build- 
ing in the near future. Tne church recently 
installed an individual communion service. 


J. M. Haughey, of Mason City, well knowa 
throughout central Dlinois, and who is near- 
ing his eightieth birthday, sustained a seri- 
ous injury recently, by falling on an icy 
sidewalk. His arm was broken besides suf- 
fering severe bruises. Mr. Haughey has only 
recently recovered from a very serious ill- 
ness. 


Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, makes 
its annual report, showing a total of $8,107- 
.67 raised, of which amount $1,529.14 was for 
missions and benevolence. The church ros- 
ter showed a total of 166 additions during 
the year, an average Sunday-school attend 
ance of 400, and a Chinese Sunday-school 
with an enrolment of 40. The Sunday- 
school attendance is larger than for manv 
years. 


E. L. Powell of Louisville, Kentucky, will 
hold a ten days’ meeting in February for 
Central Church, Decatur, of which O. W. 
Lawrence is pastor. At the annual meeting 
recently held, the clerk reported 100 additions 
to the church within the year, 45 of whom 
were by baptism. The treasurer reported 
$9,573.23 raised, of which amount $1,120 was 
for missions, and the church debt suffered 
a decline of $3,000. 


J. Fred Jones assisted the Keithsburg 
Church in an all-day rally January the first. 
at which time $500.00 was raised to concel 
an old debt. In the evening all the churches 
and ministers of the town united in a union 
service. L. F. DePoister is the minister, 
having been with the church less than a year. 
His faithful service is resulting in a very 
distinct advance for the church. 


An average attendance of 164 with an 
offering of $5.81 is the report of the Lewis- 
town Sunday-school. At the annual meet- 
ing January eighth, the membership was 
shown to number 229, with a net gain dur- 
ing the year of 38. $1,859.59 was received 
for all departments of the church, of which 
nearly $250 was for missions. B. H. Cleaver 
is pastor of the church. 


First Church, Springfield, reports a total 
of. 32 additions during 1910, with an average 
Sunday-school attendance of 292. For all 
purposes $9,136.10 was raised. Of this, one- 
half was for current expenses. For general 
missions $1,286.35 was given. In addition to 
this, $678.36 was raised by the two Women’s 
Missionary Societies. We notice in the state- 
ment such items as the following, which are 
significant—$126.80 was given the State Anti- 
Saloon League, $618.00 was raised for the 
City Local Option Campaign, for charity 
$142.00, the Laymen’s Missionary Conference, 
$130.00. During the year $40,193.00 was: 
pledged on the new church, for which it is 
hoped ground will be broken by March Ist. 
A fund of $10,000 left in trust to the church 
at the death of one of its aged members will 
be available in February. The interest on 
this money, which will be $500 a year, is to 
be used as the church may choose for the 
education of young men. 
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A revival meeting is in progress at Lindsey, 
with A. D, Hasse, the regular minister, 
preaching. 


There have been eight conversions in the 
Mt. Sterling meeting, cqnducted by Sword 
and Rice. 


Chicago Heights Church united in a meet- 
ing with the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches. 


H. L. Maltman, the pastor at Rushville, is 
being assisted by W. A. McColley, of Nor- 
mal, in evangelistic meetings. The first week 
of the meetings was conducted with home 
forces, resulting in six additions. Conditions 
appear favorable for a good ingathering. 


Rossville Church held its annual meeting 
with an election of officers on January 1. Dur- 
ing the last year there have been 50 addi- 
tions to the church. The pastor, M. S. Mets- 
ler, has served the church for nearly* three 
yeais. 


The Litchfield, Sunday-sehool recently re- 
elected John H. Taylor as superintendent for 
the sixth time. Mr. Taylor is among. the 
youngest of the superintendents of the state, 
but has led wisely and effectively his 
school until it has become one of the leaders 
among Disciple schools of the state. Last 
year the school had an average attendance 
of 350. 


B. W. Tate was welcomed by the Pontiac 
church the first week in January. Reports 
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indicate a favorable initiation of his work. 
On a recent Sunday, more than one hundred 
dollars was raised to cancel a current ex- 
pense debt left from the preceding year. 
Mr. Tate will hold his own. meeting in Feb- 
ruary and is already organizing his men to 
have supervision of the personal work. He 
is holding meetings in various parts of the 
city for more efficient preparation for the 
campaign. 

University Place Church, Champaign, is 
adding to its corps of workers a Sunday- 
school pastor and stenographer. Together 
with the two student helpers which the IIli- 
nois Christian Missionary Society furnishes, 
and with the finely equipped new church 
this congregation ought to be in a position 
to do a piece of work even much in advance 
of that accomplished before. We like the 
idea of the Sunday-school pastor. Some day 
the churches will come to believe the Sunday- 
school is worthy a pastor, quite as well as 
the church, and will be willing to spend the 
money necessary for the employment of a 
specialist in that line. It is to be hoped that 
the day will come when religious education 
Will be considered worthy of as well. trained 
men and women for instructors and leaders, 
as is the case today in the public schools. 
It is one of the glories of the church that 
men and women are willing to do this work 
vountarily and with splendid consecration. 
It is not the church’s glory that she is com- 
pelled to accept this service from individuals 
who have no opportunity to equip themselves 
for it. 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE OF ORDINATION 


First Church, Springfield, Inducts Pastor, Elders and Deacons Into Their Respective 
Offices—Solemn Ceremony Exalts Church and Offices. 


The churches of the Disciples have a preju- 
dice of long standing against formalism in 
religion. Such prejudice is not without some 
reasonable foundation, but it has led to an 
unprofitable disuse of ceremonialism, even as 
certain other churches have developed what 
appears to us a decided misuse. In a large 
proportion of our churches, pastors are called 
and assume the pastorates, in the most in 
formal way. Officers are elected, to have 
the spiritual oversight of the congregation, 
and no public recognition is taken of the 
same, except a very brief announcement 
from the pulpit or press. First Church in 
Springfield, the first Sunday in January, held 
an ordination service, the beauty and dignity 
of which marked it as one of the great oc- 
casions of the year. It was not only a new 
era in recognition of the services which these 
officers were to perform, but was also the 
initiation of a new official regime in the con- 
gregation. The church was organized nearly 
eighty years ago and for many years, if not 
for its entire history, new elders and dea- 
cons were elected only as they were deemed 
necessary by the official board. The con- 
gregation never determined when additional 
officials were required, nor was it the con 
gregation’s function to sit in conference for 
the purpose of nominating men who should 
fill the respective offices. The official board 
was self-perpetuating and asked from the 
congregation only a vote of approval when 
new men were selected by them for official 
positions. 


Board Resigns Voluntarily. 

On its own initiative, during the latter 
part of last year, the board devised a new 
set of by-laws which was presented to the 
congregation for its approval or disapproyal. 
The new by-laws, as adopted by the congre- 
gation, increased the size of the board, both 
in numbers of elders and deacons and also by 
addition of the Sunday-school superintendent 
and president of the Brotherhood as ex-officio 
Instead of electing elders. and ,deg-. 


members. 


cons for life, or during good behavior, they 
are now elected for periods of one, two and 
three years. The qualifications for member- 
ship on the board, specified in the by-laws, 
are those indicated in the New Testament; 
also, any member absenting himself from 
three consecutive meetings of the board, 
without reasonable excuse, or who shall miss 
six such meetings in a year, or who shall, for 
a period of six months or more, habitually 
absent himself from the regular services of 
the church, particularly the Lord’s Day morn- 
ing worship, shall thereby be deemed to have 
resigned his office. 
By-laws Specify Duties. 

Beside the ordinarily accepted duties of 
the elders, the by-laws specify that from 
the eldership, a committee on membership 
shall be appointed, which shall have super- 
vision of the church membership roll. It is 
the duty of this committee to annually an- 
nounce for publication a list of the active 
members of the church. In making up this 
list they will include as active members, all 
members who have attended the services and 
contributed toward the support of the church 
during the year, or who shall have been ex- 
cused therefrom by illness or physical dis- 
ability. The names not included in such act- 
ive membership list shall be referred to the 
elders for their consideration and action. 
It is further specified that regular church 
letters shall be granted only to those in good 
standing and full fellowship in the church. 

Other City Pastors Assist. 

At the morning service on January Ist, 
after thorough preparation, the eight elders- 
elect and eighteen duly elected deacons, after 
a solemn and orderly processional, took 
their places before the congregation. Their 
ordination was conducted by the pastor, as- 
sisted by the pastors of the West Side and 
Stuart Street churches. For as much as Rev. 
F. W. Burnham had not been formally in- 

Stalled. as pastor of the church, though be- 
_j0g. ite, DMpister four yeara, thie oceasion-was 
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accepted as appropriate for such a service. 
Elder Charles P. Kane gave the charge to 
the pastor and church, which was followed 
by a prayer of consecration by Elder B. R. 
Hieronymous, during the kneeling of the pas- 
tor, while the elders of the church laid hands 
upon him. The prayer of consecration was 
followed with a beautiful response by the 
choir. The ordination of the elders followed 
with a charge to the officers-elect and the 
church, by the pastor. Upon their presenta- 
tion, the congregation was asked to arise 
to ratify the selection of these men to the 
exalted office of elder and to approve their 
formal setting apart to this service. While 
kneeling, they were consecrated to the elder- 
ship by Pastors J. R. Golden and H. H. Jen- 
ner, assisting Mr. Burnham. The prayer of 
consecration by Mr. Golden was followed by 
a response of the choir. The deacons were 
presented for ordination by Elder L. H. Cole- 
man. The congregation first approving their 
selection and consecration to the office of 
deacon, they were ordained with laying on of 
hands by the elders, during which the prayer 
of consecration was offered by Elder Henry 
C. Latham, which in turn was followed by-a 
response of the choir. The service closed 
reverently with the hymn, “More Holiness 
Give Me,” and the benediction, succeeded by 
silent prayer. 
A Help to Others. 

We are reporting this’ service for several 
reasons. 

We have no book of ritual to which ref- 
erence can be made, to guide us in services 
of this kind. It may be therefore suggestive 
to others contemplating the ordination of 
officers, to become acquainted with a variety 
of programs followed by other churches. 

The unity of the three churches expressed 
in the service, is not the least in importance 
of the good features connected therewith. 
It is to be regretted that in every city, where 
several Disciple churches are found, per- 
fect harmony and cordial fellowship do not 
exist. 

There was also a reverence manifested, 
which is not always observed in the house 
of worship. It is to be expected, after an 
exercise of this kind, that the congregation 
will settle back into its normal irreverence 
with some degree of difficulty. Whether all 
will agree on the advantage of a ritualistic 
service, certainly none will disbelieve in the 
very highest possible degree of reverence in 
the Lord’s house. 

An Evidence of Permanence. 

There is also in it an evidence of perma- 
nence. The men selected for the various 
offices, have not only been elected to that 
position, but have been religiously set apart 
to the same. The relation which these men 
sustain toward the church and the church 
toward them, is not one to be easily dis- 
solved, since there has been the recognition 
of spiritual fitness and the appeal for divina 
sanction in their consecration. When an in- 
dividual feels that his task is God-given, as 
well as man-appointed, there will attach 
importance to it in his mind, which could not 
otherwise be possible. It may easily be pos- 
siblé& that in a very large number of our 
churches today religious motives and religious 
sanctions are not prevailing. Any formal 
exercise, which will increase these essential 
elements in the church life, is not to be 
waived aside without due consideration. 

In addition to these features, there is a 
dignity cultivated by this kind of initiation 
to one’s official responsibility which must be 
approved. The company of men inducted to 
office took much more seriously the office to 
which they had been selected than they 
otherwise would have done. The entire con 
gregation was very deeply impressed with 
the solemn meaning of this which was being 
accomplished. If before, they had been rather 
careless in choosing the eight elders and 


eighteen deacons, there were none now bute 
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felt the very deep significance of the conse- 
eration of these chosen men to their respect- 
ive offices. There was such harmony be- 
tween the character of service and the feel- 
ing of the congregation in its highest mo- 
ments, relative to these offices, that one 
would need to be entirely devoid of senti- 
ment to escape the profound feeling which 
such a formal service created. It was grati 
fying to the entire congregation that thirty 
young boys belonging tc the “Scouts of 
America” were seated in a section of the 
church reserved for them near the front. It 
was an object: lesson to them whieh will not 
be forgotten in many a day. They were 
made to feel a dignity residing in the office 
of elder and deacon that probably none of 
them had felt before, and who knows but 
that aspirations were set up in their hearts 
which will cause them to believe that he who 
seeketh the office of overseer desireth a good 
work. 


Eureka College Letter 


The annual board meeting of the Trustees 
of Eureka College was held in Eureka, Jan- 
uary 11. The meeting. was a splendid one 
from a business standpoint. Everything 
indicates that the Endowment Campaign for 
the raising of $125,000 will be completed by 
Commencement. $100,000 is now pledged on 
the proposition. 

The board created a new committee, to be 
known as the Endowment and Investment 
Committee, to look after the proper invest- 
ment of the permanent securities of the Col- 
Tege. After the first of September H. H. 
Peters will work under the direction of this 
committee and his office will be known as 
endowment secretary. A vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work will be continued indefinite- 
ly. 


Chicago Quarterly Assembly 


The program for the quarterly Assembly 
of Chicago Disciples is published. The date 
is Sunday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, Jan. 29, 
at the First M. E. Church down town. The 
address will be given by George A. Camp- 
bell, retiring pastor at Austin. Ministers of 
the city will sit in the choir. A new feature 
will be introduced in having the congrega- 
tions grouped about standards bearing the 
name of their several churches. Mr. E. M. 
Bowman, president of the City Missionary 
Society, will preside and O. F. Jordan will 
call the roll of churches and make his secre- 
tarial report. 


Church Life 


(Continued from page 18.) 


The Hyde Park Church, Chicago, received 
fifteen additions recently. 


Wm. Bayard Craig, pastor of Lenox Ave- 
nue Church, New York, delivered an illus- 
trated lecture on Sunday evening, January 
15, on “Japan; the People, Country and Re- 


ligion.” 


The church at Larned, Kansas, through its 
Woman’s Missionary Society auxiliary to the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, has 
chosen Miss Nora Siler, of Porto Rico, as 
its Living Link. 


William Oeschger, chancellor of Cotner 
University, delivered an address on “Chris- 
tian Education,” on January 15, at First 
Church, Lincoln, Neb., this being religious 
education day throughout the brotherhood. 


Preparations have been made by C. M. 
Chilton and his congregation at First Chureh, 
St. Joseph, Mo., for one of the most extensive 
evangelistic campaigns ever conducted by 
that chureh. I, J. Spencer of Lexington, Ky., 
has been secured to assist in the meetings. 














The union meetings held by seven pastors 
of Massillon, Ohio, have created a splendid 
impression not only upon the church mem- 
bers, but upon those outside the churches, 
and it is expected that much good will result 
from them. 


J. M. Alexander, Murray, Ky., has ac- 
cepted the unanimous call of the church at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. A local newspaper face- 
tiously remarks that it is quite certain Mr. 
Alexander will stand higher than any man in 
Crawfordsville, since he is six feet, six inch- 
es tall. 


The enrollment in Christian University, 
at Canton, Mo., this term shows a healthy 
increase. The feeling of optimism is domi- 
nant. The students and faculty held an en- 
thusiastic educational rally just before edu- 
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cational day. Most excellent work is being 
done in all departments, 


The following “problem” has been given 
out by Nelson H. Trimble, pastor at Gary, 
Ind., to his Sunday-schools, those returning 
a correct answer to be given a New Testa- 
ment. Some one asked “When will the 
church at Gary be in its new building?” The 
reply is: To the number of books in the 
Old Testament add the number written by 
Jude in the New Testament. From this 
amount subtract the number of times the 
Israelites marched around Jericho. Divide 
this by the number of wise men from the 
East. Then subtract the number of disci- 
ples on the Mount of Transfiguration and the 
answer will give the number of months the 
Gary Sunday-school have to wait before the 
new building is ready. 





Between Meals 





Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
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The evangelistic services held at Central 
Church, Des Moines, Ia., under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Finis Idleman, and De 
Loss Smith have been concluded and through 
their influence the whole church has been 
made conscious of a great spiritual uplift. 


The church at Fulton, Mo., T. E. Winter, 
pastor, installed its new elders and deacons 
with a beautiful covenant and consecration 
service on Sunday, Jan. 1. The ceremony 
was held in the city theater where the con- 
gregation is worshipping during the con- 
struction of its beautiful new building. 


At a dinner given by the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Convention, at Kansas City, Mo., 
George H. Combs, pastor of Independence 
Boulevard Church, was one of the speakers. 
The meeting was held in the interest of 
Christian union, and was attended by more 
than four hundred ministers and laymen of 
the Protestant churches of Kansas City. 


Beginning with Jan. 15, Peter Ainslie is 
preaching a series of eight Sunday morning 
sermons at Christian Temple, Baltimore, 
Md., on the following subjects: | Christ, 
the Final Speech of God; Christ Made Per- 
fect Through Suffering; Christ Superior to 
Moses; Christ, Our High Priest; Christ, Our 
Salvation; Christ, Our Hope; Christ, Our 
Minister; Christ, Our Sacrifice. 


Pastors of ten South End churches, St. 
Joseph, Mo., met recently at King Hill 
Church, and a preacher’s union formed. Ti 
H. Capp, pastor of King Hill Church, was 
elected one of the officers of the organization, 
whose purpose will be to foster Christian 
fellowship and to promote a hearty co-opera- 
tion between the pastors and people of this 
section of the city 


E. W. Allen at one time pastor at Wich- 
ita, Kans., and one of the general secretaries 
of-the Foreign Missionary Society, was the 
principal speaker at a banquet given by the 
Brotherhood of First Church, Hutchinson, 
Kan. More than one hundred men were 
present to hear his address and the talks 
given by several missionaries. O. L. Cook is 
pastor of this church. 


J. A, Longston has begun the eleventh year 
of his pastorate at Independence, Kan. That 
Mr. Longston’s years have been full of good 
work is shown by the fact that ten years 
ago, the Disciple organization was the weak- 
est in the city, having a little building and 
a small congregation, and it now has grown 
to be one of the strongest churches in Inde- 
pendence. 


The Brotherhood at Massillon, Ohio, gave 


the following program at its regular meeting 
on Tuesday evening. Addresses: “The For- 
eigner in His Home Land.” “The Foreigner 
At Work in America.” “The Problems Which 
the Foreigner Creates.” Debate: “Resolved, 
That Immigration Be Prohibited.” The 


Brotherhood will observe its first anniversary 
on Sunday, January 29, when J. K. Shelleng- 
berger,*the national field secretary, and L. 
I. Mercer, state Bible School secretary of 
Ohio will address the men. The Brotherhood 
will have charge of the evening services at 
this time. 


The church treasurer of Evanston church 
(Chicago) asks the illuminating question in 
the weekly leaflet, “Who will guarantee the 
expenses of the church?” He replies as fol- 
lows: “If the treasurer is asked he will re- 
sign, Shall the official board? They say it 
is unjust to ask it. The only fair way is for 
each member to guarantee his share through 
a pledge. Do you say you will give without 
a pledge? Only two persons gave adequate- 
ly last year that way. Most of them forget.” 
This is the right way to look at it. Each 
person’s pledge represents each person’s 
share of the guarantee that the expenses of 
the church will be paid. Every member of 
every church should share in this guarantee. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


Reports of Pastors, Treasurers and Missionary Workers—Congregations Growing in 


Spirituality, Liberality and Numerical Strength. 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, BETHANY, NEB. 
H. 0. Pritchard, Pastor. 

A neatly printed folder sets out the salient 
facts of growth and present condition of 
this church. Its membership is now 797— 
a gain of 67 for the year. Its Sunday-school 
has an enrolment of 790—a gain of 185 dur- 
ing the year. Four Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties with a total membership of 360, indi- 
cates the presence «i a great body of young 
life. A C. W. B. M., with 158 members and 
a Ladies’ Aid with 95 members, registers the 
activities of the church women. For the 
year, the total sum of $11,772.02 was raised, 
of which $3,853.33 was for church expenses; 
$6,002.28 for building fund, and $1,916.48 for 
missions and benevolences. During Mr. 
Pritchard’s three-year pastorate this church 
has raised $42,754.78 for all purposes, and 
received 467 persons into membership. 





HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
Harry D. Smith, Pastor. 

The annual report of the church ministered 
to by the president of the American Ohris- 
tian Missionary Society will be read with 
especial interest. Its present membership is 
827, a decrease of 147 during the year due to 
@ vigorous revision of the church roll—a 
very wholesome thing for a congregation to 
do every now and then. The average at- 
tendance at Sunday-school was 232. Total 
money raised for all purposes, $10,579.05. Of 
this sum $6,752.05 was used in local self- 
support, and $3,827 for missions and benevo- 
lences of which Home Missions received 
$997.61, Foreign Missions $1,308.33 and Mc- 
Lean College $1,301.51. The C. W. B. M. 
maintains two auxiliaries and a young la- 
dies’ circle. We note a Boys’ Brigade in the 
list of church organizations. 





EL PASO, TEXAS. 
Perry J. Rice, Pastor. 

The year 1910 is regarded as the greatest 
year in the history of this strong church; 
101 persons were added to the membership 
and $9,000 raised for all purposes, clearing a 
mortgage indebtedness of some years’ stand- 
ing. Every department of the work has 
grown, and, above all, the pastor says it has 
been a year of perfect peace and harmony. 
Not a single note of discord has been struck 
by any one. The church faces the new year 
with courage. H. O. Breeden begins a meet- 
ing with them about Feb. 1. 





PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 
W. A. Fite, Pastor. 

This church has done what most churches 
wait to do until their pastor has moved 
away or died. It closed the year with a 
strong set of resolutions unanimously 
adopted, saying to the pastor that his work 
was well done and that the people loved him 
and would back him better in the future than 
in the past. Every department—member- 
ship, finance, Sunday-school, missions—shows 
an increase, 





CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS. 
S. E. Fisher, Pastor. 

University Place Church.—New church be- 
ing erected, to be completed next spring. To- 
tal membership 1,034. Money collected, $11,- 
250; paid for missions, $2,046.89. 





DODGE CITY, KANSAS. 
M. Lee Sorey, Pastor. 
This has been a successful year at Second 
Avenue Church. The membership has had 


good increase. 


More than- fourteen thou- 


sand dollars was received and paid out in 
the erection of their new church building. 


KNOX, INDIANA. 
Lyman E. Page, Pastor. 

On account of long standing indebtedness 
this field has called for hard work, but the 
reports for the past year are encouraging. 
$1,150 was raised, and the good fellowship 
among the members gives promise for the 
coming year. 


FIRST CHURCH, JOPLIN, MO. 
G. J. Chapman, Pastor. 

The debt of this church was reduced from 
$13,000 to $3,600 and payment completed on 
their pipe organ. The new year begins with 
good prospects. 

URICHSVILLE, OHIO. 
Charles Darsie, Pastor. 

There ‘were twenty-six additions to the 
membership in 1910, which now numbers 778 
The receipts and expenditures totaled about 
three thousand dollars. A goodly amount of 
this went to missionary and benevolent work. 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. 
Elmer Ward Cole, Pastor. 

The membership of Central Church is now 
937, and the average attendance at the Sun- 
day-school 453. The year’s report shows a 
healthy financial condition, and all the de- 
partments of the church life are making 
good progress. The total receipts were $8,- 
221.69. Notwithstanding Mr. Cole traveled 
6,000 miles during the year and delivered 
forty-five lectures and addresses, his report 
shows that he preached 118 sermons and 
made 975 calls. 





WEATHERFORD, TEXAS. 
Owen Livengood, Pastor. 

The total receipts. from all sources were 
$1,370.91, a gain of about 24 per cent over 
last year. The subscription plan is meeting 
with success in the financial affairs of the 
church, and effort is being made to have 
the membership even more fully represented 
in this definite and regular giving. 





EAST END CHURCH, PITTSBURGH. 
John Ray Ewers, Minister. 

On the evening of January 18, a great 
banquet was held after which officers were 
elected and reports read. The church raised 
$8,316.66, $1,200 for Foreign Missions, $441 
for Home Missions. Minister’s salary raised 
to $3,000 per annum. Church redecorated at 
cost of $1,200. Considerable new equipment 
added. Additions 51, by baptism 12, losses 
21. Total enrollment 325, active membership 
275. Sunday-school enrollment 225, average 
attendance 144. Enrollment in Men’s Class 
almost as large as all rest of school. Re- 
ceptly this class had 140 at banquet. Sunday- 
school raised $1,178.56. Congregation voted 
enthusiastically to build a lecture-room at a 
cost of several thousand dollars. A _ spirit 
of fine optimism reigns and the work moves 
on with a strong brotherliness. This is one 
of the noblest groups among the Disciples. 





ANGOLA, INDIANA. 

Vernon Stauffer, Pastor. 
Approximately $19,100 was raised for all 
purposes. Of this $2,200 went for missionary 
benevolent and educational work. The cur- 
rent expenses were met in full from month 
to month and a substantial balance re- 
mained in the treasury at the end of the 
year. The Sunday-school raised $678.32 and 

enjoyed the best year in its history. 
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FIRST CHURCH, TACOMA, WASH. 
W. A. Moore, Pastor. 

Notwithstanding that the three new con- 
gregations of Lincoln Park, South Tacoma 
and McKinley Park have organized largely 
from the membership of First Church, the 
year has shown increase. The Sunday-school 
had an average attendance of 333 and total 
collection of $1,028.64. The total receipts 
were $7,927.58. 





MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA. 
Melville Putnam, Pastor. 

The membership of this church has doubled, 
as has the Sunday-school attendance, and 
the total receipts were larger than ever be- 
fore. This church in addition to doing much 
charitable work at home supports a mission- 
ary in the foreign field. 





SECOND CHURCH, WARREN, OHIO. 
Cc. 0. Reynard, Pastor. 

This church, organized in April, 1907, now 
has a membership of 519. The current ex- 
pense receipts for the past year were $2,- 
975.91 and $5342% was given for benevolent 
purposes. 





LAWTON, OKLAHOMA. 
A. R. Spicer, Pastor. 

During the nine months of service of Mr. 
Spicer, this church was able to organize its 
work so that the annual report shows one 
of the best years in its history. A total 
of $6,600 was expended, $3,000 of this for a 
new parsonage and church improvements, 
and $520 for benevolent purposes. There 
was a net gain of 120 in the membership. 





CENTRAL CHURCH, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

The debt that has encumbered this church 
for years has been reduced to $1,500 and ar- 
rangements made to cancel it by May 1, 
1911. The Sunday-school had an attendance 
of 300 and over a hundred added to the mem- 
bership. 





CENTRAL CHURCH, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
S. D. Dutcher, Pastor. 

A new church is being erected by thia 
and $3,598.34 was raised for 
this fund. The church treasurer’s report 
showed that $9,814.52 had been received. 
Fifty-seven were added to the membership. 


congregation 





STUAR® STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
H, H. Jenner, Pastor. 

This church now has a membership of 500, 
64 having been added during the past year. 
The financial affairs are in good condition 
and much work has been accomplished. 





NEOSHO, MISSOURI. 
J. B. Hunley. 

This church closed a prosperous year, 149 
being added to the membership and of $6,- 
000 paid into the treasury a large part was 
applied on the church debt. Mr. Hunley is 
in the third year of his pastorate, and his 
congregation are encouraged at the progress 
made. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
George Darsie, Pastor. 

The year closed with all debts paid. The 
total receipts were $12,735.59. More than $4,- 
000 was given for missionary and benevolent 
work. The membership now numbers 1,585, 
165 new members being added this year. One 
thousand have been added since the begin- 
ning of Mr. Darsie’s pastorate. This church 
has a flourishing Sunday-school, the average 
attendance being 740, and total offering $2,- 
300. 


FIRST CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Joseph L. Garvin, Pastor. 
There were 116 additions during the year, 
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but by removals, etc., the net gain in mem- 

bership was 44. The total receipts were $6,- 

042.62. This church supports Dr. Dye in the 

foreign field and R. T. Maxey in the home 

work. 

UNIVERSITY PLACE, SEATTLE, WASH. 
T. J. Shuey, Pastor. 


This church has been aided by the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society for some 
years, but this year its members have borne 
all the current expenses and paid off an in- 
debtedness of over $2,000. Nearly $5,000 
passed through the hands of the church treas- 
urer, in addition to the amounts raised and 
disbursed by auxiliary societies. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

S. M. Perkins, Pastor. 
The reports showed that every society had 
a balance on hand and that the past year 
was one great growth in numbers and effi- 
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ciency. The present membership is 525, 69 
being gadded during the year. The average 
attendance of the Sunday-school was 225. 
The total receipts were $5,850, $1,500 being 
paid on the parsonage fund, leaving an in- 
debtedness of only $1,500. 





NINTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
George A. Miller, Pastor. 

The fourth year of the present pastorate 
marks the close of a successful year’s work. 
The attendance at both the church and Sun- 
day-school services has increased. The build- 
ing debt has been decreased to $7,000, ex- 
tensive repairs have been made on the church 
property, and the missionary offerings largely 
increased. 





MEMORIAL CHURCH, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
E. T. McFarland, Pastor. 

Over $4,200 was raised by the congrega- 
tion, $1,100 of which was given to missions 
and benevolences. This church has its own 
missionary, F. C. Buck, stationed at La Chea 
Fu, China, and helps to support W. B. Slater 
at’'Moline. A third mission Sunday-school 
has been organized during the year and a 
temporary tabernacle built. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
Geo. B. Stewart, Pastor. 
This chureh has closed a prosperous year. 
The total receipts were $8,500, and progress 
is reported in all its departments. 





CENTRAL CHURCH, DECATUR, ILL. 
0. W. Lawrence, Pastor. 

Reports show 110 additions during the 
year. Of these forty-five were baptisms, 
eight from other religious bodies and the re- 
mainder by letter and statement. From all 
sources $9,573.23 was raised. Of this $1,120 
was given for missions and $3,000 paid on 
church debt. 





FIRST CHURCH, LINCOLN, NEB. 
H. H. Harmon, Pastor. 

Much improvement has been made in the 
Sunday-school equipment this year, this 
church having one of the largest Sunday- 
schools in Lincoln. The church membership 
is now 1,200, more than three hundred being 
added during the past year. Miss Alice 
Wood, pastor’s assistant, and Miss Irene M. 
Flint, Sunday-school missionary, devote their 
whole time to the work of the church. The 
church also supports Miss Olive Griffith at 
Damoh, India, and S. R. McClure, who as- 
sists the Nebraska churches where the local 
church is not able to support a minister. 
The C. W. B. M. Society is now arranging to 
make a pledge of $600 to send another mis- 
sionary to the foreign field. 





MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 
D. E. Hughes, Pastor. 

The annual report shows this church to be 
growing and prospering. The sum of $4,000 
was expended during the year, $125 of thie 
amount being contributed toward the™build- 
ing fund by the Sunday-school. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Roland A. Nichols, Pastor. 

The membership of First Church is now 
1,016, 360 being added during 1910. The re- 
ports show that $7,963.16 had been raised 
for all purposes and that all organizations 
are in splendid working condition, with large 
plans for the future. The past year is con- 
sidered the best in the history of the church. 





EMPORIA, KANSAS. 
0. L. Smith, Pastor. 

Careful plans are under way to arrange for 
the paying off of the church debt. The total 
membership is now 588, the past year having 
a net gain of 94. Fifty-two of these united 
with the church at the regular services. The 
receipts for the year were $2,056. 
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NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 
Wm. G. McColley, Pastor. 

The accessions this year numbered. 58, and 
$3,500 was raised for all purposes, $500 of 
this amount being given for missions. Mr. 
McColley began the fourth year of his pastor- 
ate Jan. Ist, 1911. 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 
A. L. Ward, Pastor. 

This church has just closed the most pros- 
perous year in its history. The Sunday 
school reached the high mark of 627, and the 
pastor’s class of men has had to meet in an- 
other building on account of lack of room. 
The same growth is manifested in all the 
departments of the church. 


JACKSONVILLE,. ILLINOIS. 
Russell F. Thrapp, Pastor. 

Nearly seven hundred people attended the 
annual ‘meeting of the church, this being ore 
of the great occasions of the year. The re- 
ports show that $10,472.21 was raised for 
all purposes of which $3,294.25 was for mis- 
sions. The members of this church are ap- 
portioned each year and this year’s report 
shows that over one thousand of the mem- 
bers contributed regularly. 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 
Walter Scott Priest, Pastor. 

Harmony and enthusiasm mark the past 
year’s work. Minister’s salary was increased 
$400, Sunday-school increased nearly 100 in 
average attendance. The church debt of 
$4,000 paid off and Third Church organized 
from mission. Total sum raised $15,000, 
$4,000 of this for missions and benevolences, 
and much given by the members personally 
outside the regular channels of the churek. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gill become living link in for- 
eign field, putting the steamer “Oregon” into 
commission. This gives Central Church 
three living links on the foreign field and one 
at home, E. A. Newby, pastor of the newly 
organized Third Church. There were 105 ad- 
ditions to the membership during the year 


Rainier of the Last Frontier 
(Continued from page 13.) 
moonlight in the palms than anything else.” 

As to whether it was the pale glow of 
Luna, or the brighter torch of the God of the 
Altar, I leave my readers to judge. Mean- 
while, outside the pale of teas, of drives, of 
tete-a-tetes.and trivialities, a whole world of 
practical affairs revolved, and in the midst 
of them our friends McBurney and the chief 
stevedore of [loilo. 

Do you hear a hearty shout? That’s Mac’s 
voice. He has come to the end of his week’s 
waiting, has put his vital question and re- 
ceived the answer that he craves. 

“God bless you, old man; I just knew 
you'd come on into the game, You'll never 
regret it when you once get a taste. Now 
Yll sail on the Santa Isabel on Saturday 
I'll leave everything in your hands, shack, 
tent, supplies and the fellows who are help- 
ing and being helped. Don’t despair of Rod 
Garrison. He thinks the world of you and 
we will save him yet. Now if I can get back 
to inspect the work in a few months, I'll 
do it. Keep me fully informed. 

“Here are letters of introduction to the 
officers and garrisons of Panay. You'll find 
some opposition, but more sympathy. Don't 
worry about your enemies. Pitch in and en- 
joy yourself. Most of all keep close to God 
in prayer and he will help you through.” 

Thus Mac beamed on, holding Rainier’s 
hand and pouring in encouragements until 
Rainier smiled back in response. Their hands 
parted and the Army Young Men’s Christia» 
Association on the Island of Panay had it~ 
newly ordained secretary. 
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International Course 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


The Bethany series is now developed to the point where it supplies the entire 
school—children, young people and adults. The publishers ask all Sunday-school | 
workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publications: 


Beginners 


Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, I, II, IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, I, III, IV. 


Primary 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures—(6x8 inches). 
Primary Stories—(Ilustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 


Junior 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III. (With picture supplement). | 

Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). | 


Intermediate 
Lessons for first year prepared by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV. 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. (With maps). 


Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. Adapted to young people | 
and adults. An easy, but thorough text. 


Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL, in The 
Christian Century. The Publishers will make special arrangements to furnish The 
Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. 


The curriculum outlined above furnishes a comprehensive course of religious | 
instruction. It comprises not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings 
of the Bible, but also lessons on the history and heroes of the Christian Church, of mis- | 
sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. | 


These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun- | 
day-schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union. | 
Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre- | 
pare the Bethany Graded Lessons for their schools. | 


THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 
Send Today for Order Blanks and Prospectus. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 














